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Ves purpose of THe Pusiic Opinion QuarTERLy is to 
contribute to the study of the nature and working of public 
opinion in the contemporary world. Editorial policy has 
no other goal. The cooperation of the editors rests only 
upon a common desire to support this scholarly purpose. 
The editors believe that they can best achieve what they 
have in view by an open-minded hospitality to contribu- 
tions of many kinds—analyses by disinterested scholars of 
problems and situations, along with expositions and argu- 
ments, perhaps ex parte, by direct participants in problems 
and situations. In the case of each article attention is 
expressly called by an editorial foreword to the relation 
of the writer to the activity which he reports or evaluates. 
The editors hold varying opinions on public questions and 
they accept no responsibility for the views expressed by 
contributors. They do accept responsibility for selecting 
contributions which will in one way or another promote 
the study and understanding of public opinion and of 
adding these contributions to the store of data at the 
disposal of scholars and business and professional workers. 





























AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC 
OPINION—SURVEYS, 1935-38 


By GEORGE GALLUP and CLAUDE ROBINSON 


During the last three years the American Institute of Public Opinion, 
a commercial research organization of which Dr. Gallup is director and 
Dr. Robinson associate director, has conducted continuous nationwide 
surveys of opinion on current political and social issues. Recently it has 
also conducted periodic polls in England through its affiliate, the 
British Institute of Public Opinion. This is the first inclusive com- 
pilation of these surveys ever published, and as such constitutes a unique 
record of the state and trends of public opinion from October 1935 
to May 15, 1938. 


For the benefit of readers unfamiliar with the sampling technique 
employed, a short statement on method, abstracted by the Institute 
from its booklet “The New Science of Public Opinion Measurement,” 
is given below. 


Ih conducting sampling referenda throughout the United States, 
the American Institute of Public Opinion depends on more than 
600 field reporters situated in all parts of the country. At the 
present time all of the opinion samples are gathered through per- 
sonal interviews with the subjects. (Formerly, part of the sampling 
was by mail.) Normally two weeks is required for a complete 
survey, but if necessary the whole staff of field reporters can be put 
into action, the interviews conducted, returns filéd by telegraph, 
and final results obtained in two days. 

The crucial factor in the entire undertaking is the nature of the 
cross-section used in the survey. If the cross-section is properly 
chosen, a very small sample will accurately represent the larger 
body of public opinion from which it is taken, and great increase 
in the number of voters will bring no impressive increase in 
accuracy. This fact, which can be demonstrated mathematically in 
a variety of ways, is empirically confirmed by the Institute’s own 
experience and by that of other measurers of public opinion. 

On national questions, the number of voters interviewed runs 
from 3,000 to 50,000, depending on the problems involved. What- 
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ever the size of the sample, the cross-section is so constructed that 
residents of Montana, for example, have the same proportional 
representation in the sample as in the nation as a whole; income 
groups in the sample are proportional to income groups in the body 
of nation; and so on through various classifications of special inter- 
ests or characteristics. Every Institute sample is tested for its 
proportional accuracy with respect to six factors: (1) representation 
by states, (2) men and women, (3) urban-rural distribution, (4) 
age, (5) size of income, (6) political partisanship. A very small 
sample of this sort gives a better result than even a tremendous 
sample in which there is disproportion under any of the six heads. 

A word about the phrasing of the questions. Before question- 
naires are sent to the field reporters, a special test of wording is 
made. A “split ballot” technique is used; that is, separate ballots 
are prepared with different phraseology for the same funda- 
mental question. One phraseology is used for one set of voters and 
another for an entirely different but analogous set of voters. If the 
results of these two special tests are appreciably different, that shows 
something wrong with the phraseology, and a more neutral word- 
ing is discovered before the final report is issued. In general, 
however, it has been our experience that a question may be worded 
in different ways and bring the same result, provided the basic 
meaning is not changed. 

One of the great advantages of the sampling technique is 
that opinion choices may be studied in relation to many factors 
such as age, sex, occupation, church affiliation, union membership, 
and political afhliation, thus narrowing the search for causes in 
social movements. Another advantage is that speed and compara- 
tive inexpensiveness make possible a testing of opinion at several 
points in time. It will be noted in the following tabulation that 
for several questions successive surveys revealed significant trends 
of opinion. 

At the end of the compilation we have added a table showing 
some of the Institute’s own checks upon the accuracy of its results. 
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PART I: POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC ISSUES 


The Question How Public Voted 
THIRD TERM Dec.’36 July’37 Apr.’38 
Do you favor a third term for Roosevelt? No 70% No 63% No 70% 
Would you favor a constitutional amendment prohibit- 

ing any President to run for a third term? (Aug. °37) No 51% 


SIX-YEAR TERM 


Would you favor changing the term of office of the 
President of the United States to one six-year term with 
no reelection? (June ’36) No 74% 


ROOSEVELT POPULARITY 


If you were voting today, would 

you vote for or against Roosevelt? June’37 Nov.’37 Mar.’38 May’38 
For 60% For 63% For 58% For 55% 

Are you for or against Roosevelt today? (Small busi- 

nessmen only, Feb. ’38) Acainst 61% 

Fifty years from now, who do you think will be re- 

garded as the greater President—Theodore Roosevelt 

or Franklin D. Roosevelt? (Jan. ’38) F. D.R. 58% 


PRESIDENT’S POWER 

Do you think the President of the United States Oct.’37_ = Apr.’ 38 

should have more power or less power than he Same 47% Same 41% 

now has? Less 35% Less 42% 
More 18% More 17% 


SPENDING 
Are Federal expenditures for relief and recovery too TooGreat 60% 
great, too little, or about right? (Oct. ’35) TooLitrte 9% 


Asout Ricut 31% 
Should the Federal government reduce expenditures 


now? (Sept. ’36) Yes 77% 

Do you think government expenditures should 

be increased or decreased on: (Nov.’37) Decrease Increase Same 
General government running expenses 7070 57% 25% 
Unemployment relief 49 4 47 
Farm benefits 31 38 31 
Veterans’ pensions 25 24 51 
National defense 21 46 33 
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' RECOVERY MEASURES 
ted Do you think the government should start 
98 spending again to help get business out of its ; 
3 present slump? Dec.’37 Feb.’38 May ’38 
o% No 62% No 63% No 58% 
Jn your opinion, which will do more to get us out 
‘% V of the depression—increased government spend- 
ing for relief and public works or helping busi- 
ness by reducing taxes? (Apr. ’38) Hexp Business 79% 
INCREASE SPENDING 21% 
4% If you were in President 
Roosevelt’s place, what 
, would you do to fight the 
depression? (Apr. °38) 1. Remove Restrictions on Business Initia- 
"38 tive, Sucn as HicH Taxes 
5% 2. Repuce GovERNMENT SPENDING AND TRY 
To BaLaNce THE Bupcet 
1 %o 3. Increase GovERNMENT SPENDING 
RELIEF 
Do you believe relief reductions should be made in 
8% your community? (Jan. ’37) Yes 53% 
Should relief be returned to the state and local govern- 
ments? (Apr. ’36) Yes 55% 
38 . Should the government do away with the WPA and 
41% give only cash or direct relief? (May °37) No 79% 
42% Do you think relief should be given as work relief or 
(7% cash relief? (Jan. ’38) Work Retizr go% 
Do you think it is the government’s responsibility to 
6076 pay the living expenses of needy persons who are out of 
g% work? (Jan. ’38) Yes 69% 
31% In Richmond, Virginia, unemployed persons make 
some goods for their own use. Would you favor such a 
77% plan here? (Jan. ’38) Yes 85% 
/ Do you think that people on relief in your community 
ame are getting as much as they should? (Apr. ’38) Yes 71% 
250 Do you think the United States will have to continue 
47 relief appropriations permanently? (Apr. ’38) Yes 67% 
31 Would you favor a law making it a crime for a relief 
51 official to attempt to influence the vote of persons on 
33 ) telief? (May °38) Yes 86% 
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How large a part does politics play in giving relief in 
your community—none, a little, or quite a bit? 


(May ’38) 


UNEMPLOYMENT CENSUS 

Should the government take a census of the unem- 
ployed? (May °37) 

Do you think all unemployed should register weekly 
at some such place as the post office so that the govern- 
ment can know each week how many are out of work? 
(Dec. °37) 

Is it your understanding that you will get a job because 
you sent in an unemployment census card? (Jan. ’38) 
(For Institute report on government census, see “Rec- 
ord of Accuracy,” at end of this tabulation.) 


AMENDMENTS 

Do you favor an amendment to the Constitution giving 
Congress the power to limit, regulate, and prohibit the 
labor of persons under 18 years of age? 


Whenever Congress has voted to amend the Consti- 
tution, should the amendment then be put up to the 
state legislatures or directly to the people of each 
state for approval? (Mar. 37) 


Would you favor an amendment to the Constitution 
giving Congress greater power to regulate industry 
and agriculture? (Mar. ’37) 


SUPREME COURT 

Would you favor curbing the power of the Supreme 
Court to declare acts of Congress unconstitutional? 
(Dec. °36) 

Should Congress pass the President’s Supreme Court 


plan? (June ’37) 

Would you favor a compromise on the Court plan 
which would permit the President to appoint two new 
judges instead of six? (May °37) 


None 16% 
A Littte 31% 
Quite a Bir 53% 


Yes 73% 


Yes 64% 


No 80% 


May’36 Feb.’37 
Yes 61% Yes 76% 


DirectLy to PEopLE 


82% 


Yes 58% 


No 59% 


No 58% 


No 62% 
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Supreme Court Justices to retire at some age between 
7o and 75? (Apr. '37) 

Would you like to have President Roosevelt continue 
his fight to enlarge the Supreme Court? (Sept. ’37) 
Do you believe the Roosevelt administration should try 
to defeat the reelection of Democratic congressmen who 
opposed the Supreme Court plan? (Sept. ’37) 


JUSTICE BLACK 


Would you favor a constitutional amendment requiring 





Yes 64% 


No 68% 


No 73% 


When President Roosevelt appointed Senator Black Oct. 3,’37 Oct. 24,°37 
to the Supreme Court, did you approve of the ap- Yes 56% Yes 56% 


pointment? 

If a man has been a member of the Ku Klux Klan, 
should this bar him from serving as a Supreme Court 
judge? (Oct. 3, °37) 

Should Justice Black resign if he has been a member 
of the Ku Klux Klan? (Oct. 3, ’37) 

Should Justice Black resign? (After Black’s radio 


speech, Oct. 24, °37) 


' If Justice Black does not resign, do you think Con- 


gress should remove him? (Oct. 24, ’37) 
LABOR DISPUTES 


In the current General Motors strike, are your sympa- 
thies with the strikers or with the company? (Feb. ’37) 
Should sit-down strikes be made illegal? (Mar. °37) 
Should state and local authorities use force in removing 
sit-down strikers? (Apr. ’37) 

Should employers and employees be compelled by law 
to try to settle their differences before strikes can be 
called? (July °37) 


; Would you favor laws regulating the conduct of 


strikes (July ’37) 

Should the militia be called out whenever strike trouble 
threatens? (July °37) 

Should the post office department deliver food and 
other packages to workers in factories where strikes 
have been called? (July ’37) 

Do you approve of citizen groups, called vigilantes 
which have sprung up recently in strike areas? 


(Aug. ’37) 
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Yes 57% 
Yes 59% 
No 56% 


No 75% 


Company 56% 
Yes 67% 


Yes 65% 


Yes 89% 
Yes 84% 


Yes 57% 


Yes 58% 


No 76% 
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In the present dispute between Henry Ford and the 
Automobile Workers Union, are your sympathies with 


Ford or with the union? (Jan. ’38) Forp 66% 
LABOR UNIONS 

Do you think labor unions should be regulated by the 

government? (May °37) Yes 69% 
Should labor unions be required to incorporate? 

(May '37) Yes 86% 
Which type of labor union do you favor: craft 

(AFL) or industrial (CIO)? Aug. °36 = July °37 


AFL 59% AFL 64% 
CIO 41% CIO 36% 


Are you in favor of labor unions? (July ’37) Yes 76% 
Which labor leader do you like better: Green of the GREEN 67% 
AFL or Lewis of the CIO? (July ’37) Lewis 33% 
Should government employees join labor unions? 

(Aug. "37) No 74% 


Do you think the attitude of the Roosevelt 
administration toward union labor is too 


friendly or not friendly enough? (Sept. ’37) Too Frrenpry 45% 
Feed Frienpty Enoucn 14% 
Asout Ricut 41% 


Would you like to see the CIO and AFL labor unions 
settle their differences and work as one labor organiza- 


tion? (Oct. ’37) Yes 79% 


CIVIL SERVICE 

Should government positions, except those which have 

to do with important matters of policy, be given to 

(1) those who help put their political party in office, 

or (2) those who receive the highest marks in Civil 

Service examinations? (Mar. °36) Civit Service 88% 
Should all Washington employees of the special emer- 

gency agencies created by the New Deal be placed 


under Civil Service? (Mar. ’36) Yes 69% 
INFLATION 

Do you think we will have inflation? (Apr. ’37) Yes 53% 
Do you think inflation would be a good thing? 

(Apr. 37) No 80% 
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AAA 
Are you in favor of the AAA? (Poll reported day be- 
fore Court decision, Jan. ’36) 

Would you like to see the AAA revived? (Aug. ’37) 


FARM TENANCY 


) /Would you favor government loans, on a long-time 
and easy basis, to enable farm tenants to buy the land 
they now rent? (Dec. ’36) 


SURVEY OF FARMERS (Dec. ’37) 

Do you think Henry Wallace has done a good job as 
Secretary of Agriculture? 

Would you be interested in buying a farm if the gov- 
ernment loaned you the money at 3% interest and gave 
you thirty years to repay the loan? 


MOST VITAL ISSUE 


What do you regard as the most 

vital issue before the American 

people today? Dec.’36 
1. UNEMPLOYMENT 
2. Economy 
3. NeuTRALITY 





ro? C—O 


CCC 


Are you in favor of continuing the CCC camps? 
(July *36) 

| Do you think the CCC should be made permanent? 
(Apr. °38) 

Should military training be part of the duties of those 
who attend? 


NRA 


Do you think Congress and the President should try to 
» enact a second NRA? (Mar. ’37) 


WAGES AND HOURS 


Should Congress set a limit on the hours employees 
should work in each business and industry? (June ’37) 
Do you think the Federal government ought to set the 
t V lowest wages employees should receive in each business 


| and industry? (June ’37) 
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No 59% 
No 59% 


Yes 83% 


Yes 69% 


Yes 74% 


Jan.’37 
1. UNEMPLOYMENT 
2. NEUTRALITY 
3. Socta Security 


Yes 82% 
Yes 78% 


July’36 Aug.’38 
Yes 77% Yes 75% 


Yes 53% 


Yes 58% 


Yes 61% 








How many hours are you supposed to put in on your 


job in a regular week, excluding overtime? (Aug. ’37) Av. 47 Hours 

Should Congress pass a law to provide for minimum 

wages and maximum hours? (Jan. *38) Yes 69% 

In your opinion, what is the lowest hourly wage that 

workers should receive in this community? (Feb. ’38) Av. 40¢ 

What is the largest number of hours per week workers 

should work in this community? (Feb. ’38) Av. 44 Hours 

Should Congress pass a law regulating wages and hours 

before ending this session? (May °38) Yes 59% 

WAGNER ACT 

Do you think the Wagner Labor Act should be 

revised, repealed, or left unchanged? (May 38) Revise 43% 
REPEAL 19% 


Leave UNcHANGED 38% 
OLD AGE PENSIONS 
Are you in favor of government old-age pensions for 


needy persons? (Jan. ’36) Yes 89% 
How much should be paid monthly to each person? $30 
Each couple? $50 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
Do you approve of the Social Security tax on wages? 
(Jan. ’38) Yes 73% 
The present old age pension and unemployment insur- 
ance act does not cover household help, sailors, farm- 
hands, and employees in small shops. Do you think this 
law should be extended to include these workers? 
(Jan. ’38) Yes 74% 
Do you think the social security law should be changed 
to make the employer pay the whole amount of the 
security tax? (Jan. ’38) No 85% 
WOMAN FOR PRESIDENT 
Would you vote for a woman for President, if she 
qualified in every other respect? (Aug. ’37) No 66% 
REPUBLICAN PARTY SURVEYS (Republican 
Voters Only) 


Is the Republican Party dead? (Jan. ’37) No 92% 
Will it win in 1940 (Jan. ’37) Yes 65% 
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Who do you think will make the best 


Republican candidate in 1940? May °37 Dec. 37 
1. VANDENBERG 1. VANDENBERG 
2. LANDON 2. Lanpon 
3- Boran 3. LaGuarpia 
4. Hoover 4. Hoover 
Should the Republican Party change its leadership? 
(May °37) Yes 59% 
Are you satisfied with the present leadership of the 
Republican Party? (Dec. ’37) No 61% 
Should a new party be formed out of anti-New Deal 
Democrats and Republicans? May 37 Dec.’37 


No 69% No 77% 
Do you think the Republican Party should hold a 
national convention next spring to strengthen the 
party for the congressional campaign of next year? 


(Sept. °37) Yes 88% 
In your opinion, who should guide the policies of the 

Republican Party between now and 1940—Hoover, 1. LANDON 
Landon, or someone else? (Sept. ’37) 2. Hoover 


3. VANDENBERG 
Should the Republican Party be more liberal, 
or more conservative than in 1936? (Dec.’37) | More Liperat 47% 
More Conservative 12% 
Asout THE SAME) = 41 % 
Which do you think the Republicans need more—new 
leaders or a new program? (Dec. 37) New Leavers 61% 
If you were running the Republi- 
can Party, on what main issue 1. Economy 1n GoveRNMENT SPENDING 
would you appeal for votes? (Dec. 2. Restoration or Business Prospertry 
37) 3. Repuction or Taxes 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY SURVEYS (Democratic 
Voters Only) 

If President Roosevelt is not a candidate in 1940, 

who do you think will make the best Democratic 

candidate? Aug.’37 Apr. *38 
1. FARLEY 1. Huw 
2. GARNER 2. GARNER 
3. Eare 3. Farvey 
4. Barkiey 4. Earwe 
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If Roosevelt isn’t a candidate for re- 
election in 1940, would you prefer a 
conservative type of candidate or a 
New Dealer? July °37 

—_ New Deaver 67% 


CONSERVATIVE-LIBERAL PARTIES 


Do you think the time has come to give up our two 
present political parties and have two new ones: one 
for Conservatives, the other for Liberals? (Apr. ’38) 

If there were only two political parties, one for 
Conservatives and one for Liberals, which party 

do you think you would like to join? (Apr. ’38) 


Feb. ’38 
New Deater 63% 


No 70% 


Cons. Lib. 


Repusiicans 85% 15% 
Democrats 36% 64% 


CONGRESSIONAL VOTE SURVEY 


[f you were voting for Congressman today, 
would you be more likely to vote for the Re- 
publican candidate or the Democratic candi- 


date? (May °38) Democratic SEATS 225-255 
Repusiican Seats 168-198 
(Net shift of 80-110 seats 


from Democrats to Repub- 


licans) 
VETERANS’ PENSIONS 
When a World War veteran dies from causes not con- 
nected with the war, should his widow and children 
be given a pension by the government? (Feb. ’38) 
Would you be willing to see taxes increased in order 
to pay these pensions? 


STOCK MARKET 
Do you think that government regulation of the stock 
exchanges has helped investors? (Oct. ’37) 
Do you think stock prices will go higher or lower in 
the next six months? (Oct. ’37) 
Have you heard about the Wall Street case of Richard 
Whitney? (Apr. ’38) 
Do you think it calls for further regulation of Wall 
Street? 
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No 56% 


No 68% 


Yes 62% 
HicHer 70% 
Yes 63% 


Yes 74% 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
Do you believe the fall of stock market prices means 


that a new depression is coming? (Nov. ’37) No 74% 
Do you expect general business conditions will 
be better or worse in the next six months? Novw.’37 Feb.’38 


Berrer 64% Berrer 78% 


Have you noticed any decline in business in this com- 


munity during the last two months? (Dec. ’37) Yes 63% 

Do you think the Roosevelt administration is to 
blame for this decline: entirely? partly? not at all? ENTIRELY 19% 
PARTLY 39% 


NoTaTALL 42% 
Would you call the present state of business a recession or 
a depression? (Apr. ’38) Depression 58% 


NEWSPAPERS Recession 42% 


Are the newspapers you read fair to the Roosevelt 
administration? (Jan. ’38) Yes 73% 


MERCHANT MARINE 


Should the government appropriate money to build a 
new United States merchant fleet? (Dec. ’37) Yes 52% 


TAXATION 


It has been suggested that the Federal government 
reduce taxes on companies which distribute profits to 
their workers. Do you favor such a plan? (Nov. ’37) Yes 65% 
Do you think a single man earning less than $1,000 a 
year should be required to pay a Federal income tax? 
(Mar. *38) No 87% 
Do you think a married man earning less than $2,500 
a year should be required to pay a Federal income tax? 


(Mar. ’38) No 80% 
Should state and Federal employees be exempt from 
income taxes? May’37_ Mar.’38 
No 88% No 87% 
Have you followed the arguments for and against the 
Federal undistributed profits tax? (Mar. ’38) Yes 30% 
Should the Federal undistributed profits tax be re- 
pealed, reduced, or left unchanged? REPEAL 40% 
Repuce 29% 
No Cuance 31% 
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Should people who own Federal, state and municipal 
securities be required to pay taxes on the income from 
these securities? (Apr. ’38) Yes 74% 
SALARY PUBLICITY 


Do you think salaries over $15,000 a year that are paid 
by corporations should be made public by the Federal 


government? (Mar. ’38) No 51% 
RAILROADS 

Do you believe the government should buy, own, and 

operate the railroads? (Feb. ’38) No 70% 


Do you think the railroads would be run more efh- 
ciently if the government owned and operated them? 


(Feb. ’38) No 64% 
Do you think the government will have to take over 
the railroads eventually? (Feb. ’38) No 62% 


TOLL HIGHWAYS 


What was the longest auto trip you made last year? 

(Mar. ’38) AVERAGE 500 Mixzs 
If you had been able to make that trip on a special 
high-speed highway such as the Federal government 
has been urged to build, would you have paid one 


cent a mile for the use of that highway? Yes 27% 
If not, would you have paid half a cent a mile for the 
use of that highway? Yes 39% 


REGULATION OF TRUCKS 


Would you favor laws to restrict and reduce the 
use of the highways by large freight trucks? 


(Mar. ’38) Yes 
; Car Owners 66% 
Non-Car Owners 63% 


TRADE TREATIES 


Do you approve of Secretary Hull’s policy in seeking 
a reciprocal trade agreement with Great Britain? 


(Mar. ’38) Yes 73% 
If Great Britain reduces tariffs on American goods, 
should we reduce tariffs on British goods? (Mar. ’38) Yes 73% 
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PART II: ARMAMENT PROGRAM, WAR 
AND PEACE, FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


ARMAMENT PROGRAM 
Would you favor a world disarmament conference? 
(June °37) 
Do you think the time is ripe to bring together the 
leading nations of the world for this purpose? 
Should President Roosevelt call such a conference? 
If other nations agree to reduce their spending for 
armaments, should America agree to reduce its expen- 
ditures to the same extent? (June ’37) 
Do you consider any nation, or nations, responsible for 
the present armament race? (June °37) 
If so, which? 


Should the United States: 

Build a larger navy? 

Increase the strength of its army? 

Enlarge its air force? 
If other nations would sign a disarmament treaty with 
the United States, would you favor giving up our plans 
to build a larger navy? (Mar. ’38) 
Do you think a larger navy, as now proposed by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, will be more likely to get us into war 
or keep us out of war? (Mar. ’38) 
Do you think the United States Navy should build 
any more dirigibles? (Mar. ’38) 


WAR AND PEACE 

In order to declare war should Congress be required to 
obtain the approval of the people by means of a na- 
tional vote? 


Should the manufacture and sale of war munitions for 
private profit be prohibited? (Mar. '36) 
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Yes 66% 


Yes 56% 
No 59% 


Yes 79% 


Yes 77% 
GERMANY 38% 
ITALY 32% 
JAPAN 10% 
Soviet Russia 9% 
OrHERs 11% 


Dec.’35  Jan.’38 
Yes 72% Yes 74% 
Yes 70% Yus 69% 
Yes 84% Yes 80% 


Yes 52% 


Keep Us Our 73% 


No 59% 


Sept.’36 Oct.’37 
Yes 71% Yes 73% 


Yes 82% 
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Do you think it was a mistake for the United States to 


enter the World War. (Apr. ’37) Yes 70% 

If there is another general European war, do you be- 

lieve the United States can stay out? (Jan. ’37) Yes 62% 

If another war like the World War develops in Europe, 

should America take part again? (Nov. ’36) No 95% 

Do you think there will be another World War? 

(Aug. ’37) Yes 73% 
Do you think it will come within the next year? No 84% 
What nation or nations do you think will be respon- 
sible for starting it? GERMANY 30% 

ITALy 27% 

JAPAN 19% 

Russia —s 11% 

OrHers 13% 

Do you think America will stay out? Yes 56% 
Do you consider any nation or nations chiefly guilty 

of causing the World War? (Aug. ’37) No 55% 

Yes 45% 

If so, which? GERMANY 77% 

FRANCE 5% 

Great Britain 5% 

AUSTRIA 4% 

Orners g% 


Do you think the peace treaty after the war was too 

easy or too severe on Germany? (Aug. ’37) Too Easy 41% 
Too Severe 30% 
Asout Ricut 29% 

Which plan for keeping out of war do you have 

more faith in—having Congress pass stricter neu- 

trality laws, or leaving the job up to the President? 


(Oct. 37) Neutrauity Laws 69% 
PRESIDENT 31% 
Do you think the United States will have to fight Ger- 
many again in your lifetime? (Apr. ’38) No 54% 
Do you think all nations should agree not to bomb civil- 
ians in cities during wartime? (Apr. ’38) Yes 91% 
Should the United States call a conference of all 
nations to make such an agreement? Yes 61% 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Which European country do EncLaND 55% Fintanp 4% 

you like best? (Apr. ’37) France 11% Iretann 4% 
Germany 8% Orners 18% 

Should we withdraw all troops in China to keep from 

getting involved in the fighting, or should the troops 


remain there to protect American citizens. (Sept. ’37) Wirupraw 547 
In the present fight between Japan and 
China, are your sympathies with either Sept.’37 Oct.’37 
side? NerrHer 55% NerrHer 40% 
Cura =43% CnHina§ = 59% 
JAPAN 2% JAPAN 1% 
Is your sympathy for China great enough to keep 
you from buying goods made in Japan? (Oct. ’37) No 63% 
Should the colonies taken from Germany after the 
World War be given back to her? (Nov. ’37) No 76% 


Which policy should the government follow with re- 
gard to American citizens in China: (1) warn them to 
leave and withdraw our soldiers and naval forces, or 
(2) continue to maintain the present armed forces in 
China for their protection? (Jan. ’38) Wirxpraw 70% 
Do you think the United States should allow shipment 
of arms and ammunition from this country to China? 


(Feb. °38) No 64% 
Which side do you sympathize with in 
the Spanish Civil War? Feb.’37 Feb.’38 


Loyauists 65% Loyauists 75% 
PHILIPPINES 
In view of conditions in the Orient, should the United 
States give the Philippines their independence now? 


(Feb. *38) No 76% 
WAR DEBTS 

Should the war debts be 

canceled and forgotten, 

or should they be re- Feb.’37 Mar.’38 

duced to a point where Coxtectin Futt 54% Coxrecrin Fuut 47% 
at least something might Repuce 37%  Repuce 42% 
be collected, or should CanceL g% CaNcEL 11% 


we continue to try to 
collect them in full? 
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PART III: SOCIAL AND OTHER QUESTIONS 
BIRTH CONTROL 


Should the distribution of information on birth control 
be made legal? (Nov. ’36) Yes 70% 
VENEREAL DISEASE CONTROL 


Would you favor a government bureau that would 
distribute information concerning venereal diseases? 


(Dec. ’36) Yes go% 
Should this bureau set up clinics for the treatment of 
venereal diseases? Yes 88% 
Should Congress appropriate $25,000,000 to help con- 
trol venereal diseases? (May °37) Yes 79% 


New Hampshire legislators have voted to require a test 
for venereal diseases for all persons seeking marriage 
licenses. Would you favor such a law in your state? 
(May °37) Yes 92% 
In strict confidence and at no expense to you, would 
you like to be given by your physician a blood 


test for syphilis? (Aug. ’37) Yes 87% 
Would you favor a law requiring doctors to give every 
expectant mother a blood test for syphilis? (Jan. ’38) Yes 88% 
Do you think Congress should appropriate money to 
aid states in fighting venereal disease? (May °38) Yes 86% 
Would you be willing to pay higher taxes for this 
purpose? Yes 69% 
STERILIZATION 
Do you favor sterilization of habitual criminals and 
the hopelessly insane? (May °37) Yes 84% 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT Jan.’37_ Jan."38 
Do you believe in the death penalty for murder? Yes 61% Yes 65% 
Are you in favor of it for persons under 21? 
(Jan. ’37) No 54% 
Are you in favor of it for women? (Jan. ’38) Yes 58% 


WHIPPING POSTS 


Would you be in favor of restoring the whipping post 
as a means of punishing certain types of criminals? 


(Mar. ’38) No 61% 
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MERCY DEATHS 


| Do you favor mercy deaths under government super- 





———— 


; 


vision for hopeless invalids? (Jan. ’37) No 54% 

LYNCHING 

Should Congress enact a law which would make lynch- 

ing a Federal crime? Jan.’37 Nov.’37 
Yes 70% Yes 72% 


Congress is now considering a lynching bill which 
gives the Federal government power to (1) fine and 
imprison local policemen who are negligent in pro- 
tecting a prisoner from a lynch mob, and also (2) make 
counties in which a lynching occurs pay a fine up to 
$10,000 to the victim or his family. Do you approve of 


this bill? (Jan. ’38) Yes 53% 

TOM MOONEY 

Are you familiar with the Tom Mooney case? 

(Jan. °38) Yes 44% 
Do you think Tom Mooney was guilty? No 53% 
Should he be pardoned and released from prison? Yes 64% 

RADIO 

—During the past year have you heard any broadcast 

which has offended you by its vulgarity? (Feb. ’38) No 85% 

~ Do you think government censorship of the radio 

would do harm or good? (Feb. ’38) Harm 59% 

CENSORSHIP 


(See also “Radio”—above) 
« Did you see the pictures of “The Birth of a Estimate: 17,000,000 adults 
Baby” in Life magazine? (Apr. ’38) saw pictures during first 
ten days after publication. 
In your opinion do these pictures violate the law 
against publication of material which is obscene, 


filthy or indecent? | 
— Do you approve of this method of teaching the pub- 
lic about childbirth and care of mothers? Yes 69% 


WOMEN JURORS 
Are you in favor of permitting women jurors to serve 


in your state? (Feb. ’37) 


No 76% 


Yes 69% 
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MARRIED WOMEN IN JOBS 

Do you approve of a married woman earning money in 
industry or business if she has a husband capable of 
supporting her? (Nov. *36) 

DIVORCE 

Should divorce be easier to obtain in your state? 
(Dec. ’36) 

PROHIBITION 


If the question of national prohibition should come up 
again, would you vote to make the country dry? 


SCHOOLS 

Should schools teach the facts about Socialism, Com- 
munism and Fascism? (May ’36) 

Should college teachers be free to express their views on 
all subjects, including politics and religion? (May ’36) 
MATERNITY CARE 


Should the Federal government aid state and local gov- 
ernments in providing medical care for mothers at 


childbirth? (Nov. ’37) 
PAROLE 


Do you believe the parole system helps to restore prison- 
ers to a useful place in society? (Oct. 37) 

Should parole boards be more strict, less strict or about 
as they are now in granting paroles? (Oct. ’37) 


AVIATION 

If someone paid your expenses, would you like to go by 
airplane to Europe and back? (July ’37) 

INCOME AND COST OF LIVING 


In your opinion, is the cost of living higher, lower, or 
about the same as it was a year ago? (Oct. ’37) 
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Yes 62% 
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Compared with a year ago, is your family income now 
higher, lower, or about the same? (Oct. ’37) 


ECONOMIC STANDING 


Considering your income and cost of living, do you feel 
that you are better off today than a year ago? (Oct. ’37) 
Are you better off today than you were a year ago? 
(May *38) 


STANDARD OF LIVING 


, What is the smallest weekly amount a family of four 


must have to live decently? (July ’37) 
How much income a year do you think the average 


family of four needs for health and comfort? (July ’37) 


WINDSORS 


Would you like to have the Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor live in this country? (Nov. ’37) 


OLYMPIC GAMES 

Should America refuse to participate in the Olympic 
Games which are to be held in Germany this coming 
year? (Oct. °35) 

Do you think the United States should refuse to take 
part in the 1940 Olympic Games if they are held in 
Japan? (Mar. ’38) 


FAVORITE SPORT 
What is your favorite sport to watch? (Apr. ’37) 


HITCH-HIKING 

Do you ever give rides to hitch-hikers? (Apr. ’38) 

Do you think strict laws should be enforced against 
hitch-hikers? (Apr. ’38) 

CHURCH 


It has been suggested that all Protestant churches in the 
United States combine into one church. Do you think it 
would be a good thing? (Mar. ’37) 
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HicHer 35% 
Lower 15% 
SaME 50% 


No 62% 


No 64% 


AVERAGE $30 


AVERAGE $1,950 
($38 per week) 


Yes 61% 


No 57% 


No 61% 


1. BASEBALL 
2. FoorBaLt 
3. BaskETBALL 
4. Boxtne 


No 57% 


Yes 54% 


No 56% 
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SIZE OF FAMILY 

What is the ideal size of family? Husband, wife and 

( ) children? (Dec. ’36) Two 32% 
THREE 32% 
Four 22% 
Orner 14% 

FIREARM REGISTRATION 

Do you think all owners of pistols and revolvers should 

be required to register with the government? (May’38) Yes 84% 


PART IV: BRITISH SURVEYS 
(October 1937-March 1938) 


The Question How Public Voted 
VOTING PREFERENCES 
For whom would you vote today? Oct.’37_ = Dee."37 


Gov’r 68% Gov't 61% 
EDEN vs. CHAMBERLAIN 
Do you favor Mr. Chamberlain’s proposed foreign 


policy? (Mar. ’38) Favor 24% 
OpposE 56% 
Unpecipep 20% 
Do you believe Mr. Eden was right in resigning? Yes 73% 
No 13% 
Unpecipen 14% 
Do you agree with Mr. Eden’s reasons for resigning? Yes 62% 
No 17% 


Unpecipep 21% 
BRITISH FOREIGN RELATIONS 


What foreign nation do you like best? (Oct. ’37) U.S.A. 37% 
FRANCE 28% 
GERMANY 15% 
OTHERS 20% 

Should Great Britain remain a member of the 

League of Nations? (Jan. ’38) Yes 60% 
No 12% 
DovustruL 13% 


Non-CommittaL 15% 
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Would you like to see Northern and Southern Ireland Yes 28% 

32% under one Constitution? (Mar. ’38) No 26% 

32% Unpecipen 46% 
22% | TRADE TREATIES 

14% Would you like to see a trade agreement with the Yes 68% 

| United States? (Dec. ’37) No 2% 


INDIFFERENT 30% 
84% | ARMAMENT PROGRAM 

Do you think the time is ripe for another international 

| disarmament conference? If so, should our Govern- 





ment call it? (Nov. ’37) Yes 51% 
Are you in favor of the all-round reduction of 
Voted armaments by international agreement? (Jan. ’38) Yes 49% 
No 24% 
; DoustFrut 16% 
: 37 Non-CommitraL 11% 
r61% |} Are you in favor of the all-round abolition of 
national military and naval aircraft by interna- 
tional agreement? (Jan. ’38) Yes 46% 
24% No 27% 
56% Doustrut 15% 
20% Non-CommiTTaL 12% 
73% WAR 
13% | If another major European war breaks out, do you 
14% | think Great Britain will be drawn into it? (Oct. ’37) Yes 83% 
62% If there were another war, would you volunteer? 
17% | (Men—Dec. ’37) No 62% 
21% | Would you urge your husband to volunteer? (Dec.’37) No 78% 
| Have you taken any precautions against air raids? 
37% | (Dec. ’37) No 92% 
38% | If there is another serious incident with the Japanese 
5% | in China, would you be in favor of war against 
20% Japan? (Jan. ’38) Yes 19% 
No 40% 
60% No Opinion 41% 
13% Do you think that the Dominions will fight with the 
13% ' British people in case of another war? (Feb. ’38) Yes 71% 
15% | No 4% 


No Opinion 25% 
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COLONIES 
Do you favor returning any of her former colonies to 
Germany? (Nov. ’37) 


FASCISM vs. COMMUNISM 


If you had to choose between Fascism and Com- 
munism, which would you choose? (Nov. ’37) 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Do you think Britain will have a decline in business 
this year, like that now occurring in the United States? 
(Feb. ’38) 


WORKING PREFERENCES 


Do you like the job you have at present? (Dec. ’37) 
Would you like to start up in business on your own? 


(Dec. °37) 


Have you any hopes of doing so? 


CHURCH 


Are you a member of a church? (Nov. ’37) 

Do you attend regularly? 
Are you in favor of the unification of all Protestant 
Churches? (Mar. 38) 


BIRTH CONTROL 
Are you in favor of birth control? (Feb. ’38) 


SIZE OF FAMILY 
What in your opinion is the ideal number of children 
in a iamily? (Feb. °38) 


No 76% 


Fascism 56% 


Yes 13% 
No 50% 
No Opinion 37% 


Yes 68% 


Yes 33% 


No 67% 
No 91% 


Yes 78% 
No 58% 


Yes 56% 
No 16% 
Unpecipvep 28% 


Yes 52% 
No 24% 
No Optnion 24% 
Two 45% 
Tree 28% 
Four 16% 
Oruer 11% 
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THE WINDSORS 


Should the Duke and Duchess of Windsor be invited 
to return to England to live? (Oct. ’37) 

Would you like the Duke and Duchess of Windsor to 
be invited to return to live in Britain? (Nov. ’37) 


STANDARD OF LIVING 
How much a week does a family of four need to live 


decently? (Oct. ’37) 


INCOME AND COST OF LIVING 


Considering your income and cost of living, do you feel 
that you are better off today than you were a year ago? 
(Jan. *38) 


MERCY DEATHS 

Do you consider that doctors should be given power to 
end the life of a person incurably ill? (Nov. ’37) 
KEEPING FIT 

Do you take any steps to keep fit? (Dec. ’37) 


If so, how? 


TRAVEL 


Have you ever traveled to America? (Jan. 38) 
Would you care to? 

Have you ever traveled to the Continent? (Jan. ’38) 
Would you care to? 

Have you ever traveled in an airplane? (Jan. ’38) 
Would you care to? 
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Yes 61% 


Yes 55% 


Averace {4 
(about $20) 


Yes 16% 
No 57% 
Asout SAME 27% 


Yes 69% 


Yes 44% 
No 56% 
1. GAMES 
2. Hikinc 
3. Puysicat Jerks 


No 92% 
Yes 75% 
No 75% 
Yes 75% 
No 87% 
Yes 58% 
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PART V: RECORD OF ACCURACY 


Institute Surveys Compared with Official Election Returns 


EVENT 


Government Unemployment 
Census (reported Jan. 2, 
1938) 


Detroit Mayoralty Election 
(Nov.) 


New York Mayoralty Elec- 
tion (Nov.) 


Maine Sales Tax Referen- 


dum 


Presidential Election (Nov.) 


Republican Primary in Cali- 
fornia (May) 

Republican Primary in New 
Jersey (April) 

Maine Election (Sept.) 


Election of Kentucky Gov- 
ernor (Nov.) 


Election of New York As- 
semblymen (Nov.) 





1938 
INSTITUTE SHOWED 


26% of unemployed failed 
to send in their cards 


1937 
Reading to win by 65% 


LaGuardia to win by 64% 
Maine voters against Sales 


Tax by 72% 


1936 
Roosevelt to win by 56% 


Landon popularity dropped 
from 64% to 46% 


Landon 3% to 1 over Borah 


Republicans leading 2 to 1 


1935 
Democratic strength at 57% 


Democratic strength at 51% 
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ACTUAL RESULT 


Government sampling check- 
up showed that 28% of 
unemployed had failed to 
send in their cards 


Reading elected by 63% 
LaGuardia elected by 60% 


Sales Tax defeated by 67% 


Roosevelt elected by 62.5% 


Delegates pledged to Landon 
defeated 
Landon beat Borah 4 to 1 


Republicans won 3 to 2 


Democrat elected by 55% 


Democratic candidates polled 
total of 55% 
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LEAGUE PUBLICITY: CAUSE OR 
EFFECT OF LEAGUE FAILURE ? 


By PITMAN B. POTTER 


Dr. Potter has been Professor of International Organization at the 
Graduate Institute of International Studies, Geneva, since 1930. Pre- 
viously he was for twelve years at the University of Wisconsin. He is 
a graduate of Harvard, and received the Ph.D. degree from the same 
institution in 1918. He has been intimately acquainted with work of 
the League of Nations and in 1935 was legal adviser to the Ethiopian 
Government and a member of the Italo-Ethiopian Arbitration Com- 
mission, The QuarTerty is glad to present Dr. Potter's analysis of 
League publicity as illuminating one of the central problems which 
must be faced by any international organization, now or in the future. 


Fi this study’ of the publicity work of the League of Nations, a 
seemingly logical theory of the League and its publicity work 
will first be stated. This will be followed by the theory professed 
by the League itself, then a description of the actual organization 
and conduct of its publicity work. Finally the League theory 
will be compared with actual practice, and the hypothesis with 
this practice likewise. 


I. HYPOTHESIS 


Juridically the League consists of a system of rights and 
obligations set up by the Member States among themselves and 
various agencies. The League seeks various objectives which are 
stated in the Covenant or have been developed since adoption of 


1 The author has enjoyed the tremendous benefit of consultations with numerous persons 
in the Secretariat of the League, including particularly Dr. Benjamin Gerig, Member of 
the Information Section and sometime Acting Director thereof, Mr. Adrian Pelt, Director 
of the Information Section, and Mr. Arthur Sweetser, formerly Member of the Information 
Section and sometime Acting Director thereof, and with Dr. William E. Rappard, formerly 
Director of the Mandates Section, now member of the Permanent Mandates Commission 
and other League organs, Professor and Rector of the University of Geneva, and co- 
Director of the Graduate Institute of International Studies, Geneva. None of these 
gentlemen can, however, be held responsible for either statements of fact or of the 
interpretations which follow. 
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the Covenant. At certain points this involves action by League 
organs directly upon citizens of Member States. 

Hence the publicity work of the League might, @ priori, be 
carried on by Member Governments or by any League organ. If 
that work were to be systematically planned and carried out, it 
should be outlined by the representative bodies (as the Assembly 
and special conferences) and carried into execution by the ad- 
ministrative organs (as the Secretariat and, in certain aspects, the 
Council). But if the League proves to resemble any other govern- 
mental organization much publicity would be carried on without 
systematic planning, and some would be carried on by all of the 
organs named, especially in case of a mixture of functions in those 
organs. 

The publicity work in question would consist of all types of 
representations making known League structure and activity. 
Presence of promotional purposes on behalf of the League would 
add another, and, strictly speaking, irrelevant element. These 
representations might be true or false, although false representa- 
tions would require special efforts (consistency, protection against 
disproof, etc.) for their support. In so far as these representations 
were true they could all be analyzed into the form of factual 
statement. Even explanations, interpretations, and argumentation, 
designed to have promotional or persuasive effect, must take the 
form of representations of fact. 

The representations might be distributed directly to private 
individuals, or to organized groups of such individuals, in one or 
more countries, Members of the League or not; to national govern- 
ments, in Member States or non-Member States, to private inter- 
national organizations and to public international organizations 
—the League’s “public” is highly complex in character. 

It would seem that such dissemination of information should 
logically be complete and impartial with respect to both material 
and recipients. All data should be available to everybody, leaving 
questions of choice to the recipients, although the League might 
call attention to specially important materials. If any selection had 
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to be made the standard should be relevancy to the present time: 
not political but chronological or other external standards of 
selection should rule. Data should be offered to all persons and 
Governments, irrespective of obstacles, either natural or political, 
i.e., even obstacles erected by Governments themselves. 


II. LEAGUE’S THEORY OF PUBLICITY 


The theory of publicity which the League has professed may 
be summarized briefly. It has been formulated chiefly by persons 
engaged in that work, more specifically by the League Secretariat 
and the Information Section thereof. Not much attention has 
been given to the subject by other League officials or delegates. 

Publicity work is undertaken by the League, according to 
this theory,’ in order to influence public opinion, because “the 
progress of the League of Nations depends on public opinion.” 
As yet, however, international questions cannot be dealt with on 
a basis of international opinion. The influence of opinion on inter- 
national action consists chiefly of the influence of national opinion 
on its own Government. It may be very difficult to convince 
national opinion in any one state of the wisdom of certain inter- 
national action; the position of the national Government will be 
determined in part by this fact; in any one country the League is 
represented by the Government in such situations. No League 
policy exists on any item until agreement is reached. Even if a 
Government agrees, the League as such has no authority to urge 
upon the opposition in that country the policy adopted. The 
League has no organic existence apart from its Members. As an 
organization it does attempt to persuade Governments and public 
opinion but it respects the independence of the States and acts 
diplomatically for fear of failure. The Secretariat is the servant of 
all Members equally and cannot express particular policies; it 


2 Taken chiefly from Chapter XIV of Ten Years of World Cooperation, written and 
published by the Secretariat of the League in 1930, but still unrevised. This work cannot 
be regarded as an official document, nor were the authors, in view of their official 
position, free to write as might a private student; nevertheless the text may safely be 
regarded as am accurate statement of what the Secretariat professed to believe on the 
matters dealt with. That which follows is a paraphrase thereof. 
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can only investigate and advise impartially and must not take 
sides. League publicity means public discussion and documentary 
publications, and above all close relations with the press. The 
League can have no newspaper of its own to print and interpret 
news but must rely on the ordinary newspapers. It may also 
publish books and pamphlets and photographic materials, make 
contact with unofficial organizations, make use of the radio, 
etc. But it may not engage in propaganda. It may provide facilities 
for students, teachers, and newspaper workers, including oppor- 
tunities for interviews, and may help to explain events to them. 
It may maintain field offices, sell its publications, present them to 
libraries and individuals, and take part in expositions everywhere. 


III. ORGANIZATION AND CONDUCT 
OF LEAGUE PUBLICITY 

Publicity is undertaken by the League through a greater 
number and variety of agencies than is ordinarily realized. Thus 
we cannot ignore publicity work by private organizations in 
Member States and in the international sphere, especially as a 
certain amount of cooperation with national Governments and 
League agencies exists in this connection. Certainly publicity work 
by Member State Governments cannot be overlooked, and this 
ranges all the way from public declarations by heads of state 
to administrative measures by departments of Government; again 
League cooperation always exists here in varying degree. 

In the League organization the representative bodies such as 
the Assembly, Council and conferences come first. The League 
as a collectivity of its Members utilizes these bodies for publicity 
purposes by having them meet in public. Individual delegates 
support this by making declarations on League action or the 
policies of their Governments. 

In the Secretariat we find most of the agencies specifically 
intrusted with League publicity. 

It is impracticable to describe fully the publicity work of the 
Information Section and other units of the Secretariat. Even listing 
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them fully is difficult. The Information Section communicates 
to press and public such information as it deems advisable. It 
prepares thousands of articles, pamphlets, and books on the 
League and the subject matters dealt with by the League, and 
photographic materials of all kinds (negatives, prints, cinema 
films, lantern slides, and radio-broadcast photos). It operates the 
League’s weekly radio broadcast. It manages the distribution of 
tickets to the press for Assembly, Council, and other meetings; dis- 
tribution of tickets to the public is, for reasons of safety,’ handled 
by Internal Services. It provides extensive and varied facilities 
for the press, including reports—some distributed by airmail and 
radio-telegram—of League activities and meetings whether at- 
tended by the press or not. Various studies and discussions have 
been instituted, and one full-dress International Press Conference 
(1927), on the problem of the press and international relations. 
Contact is maintained with thousands of individuals and organi- 
zations in all countries through their representatives in Geneva 
and visits to these countries. A similar end is served by field offices 
maintained in ten countries. Lectures are provided for students 
visiting Geneva, also phonographic lectures. Temporary col- 
laboratorships have been instituted whereby students and teachers 
may work in the Secretariat. Inquiries by letter are answered by 
the thousands. Libraries and educational institutions everywhere 
are provided with materials. Exhibits are provided for world 
expositions, and space in the League buildings in Geneva is simi- 
larly utilized, not to mention facilities provided for tourists to 
visit these buildings.* 

The most novel development of the League’s publicity work 
is its radio-broadcasting activity. The League has facilities for such 


8 Required by the local police; the demonstrations against the League buildings at 
the time of the Sacco-Vanzetti trial, resulting in some 10,000 francs damage, together 
with various incidents in Council and Assembly meetings—blows, a suicide, demonstra- 
tions and threats against Fascist and Communist delegates—suffice to show the need for 
such precautions. 

* This matter of personal visits to the League buildings should not be underestimated; 
a tourist refused admittance to a League mecting or denied facilities to inspect the 
buildings is an enemy for life—even though the denial be based on good grounds 
(“Visites seulement samedi et dimanche’’). 
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activity just outside of Geneva and uses them for transmitting 
official communications to Member States and, for fifteen minutes 
each Sunday night, broadcasting talks on the League, with mul- 
tiple translation, preceded and followed by music of different 
nations. These are prepared and transmitted by the Information 
Section; hundreds of communications are received weekly in 
response and comment. In spite of its undeveloped state, League 
broadcasting is potentially a peculiarly powerful instrument. 

The publicity activities of the other divisions of the Secretariat 
may be listed more briefly. The Document Service provides the 
thousands of League documents, some of them books in many 
volumes, which are distributed by the Information Section and 
the Distribution Service, sold by League agents in all countries, 
and placed in the Library. The Library itself serves the hundreds 
of students who come to Geneva and maintains an information 
service answering thousands of inquiries by correspondence; its 
materials cover all aspects of international relations and its biblio- 
graphical publications do the same; a gift of $2,000,000 by Mr. 
J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., has made it possible to expand greatly the 
Library’s plant and services. Finally the Legal Section provides 
from its treaty registry the material for the Treaty Series while the 
International Bureaus Section relays to hundreds of private inter- 
national organizations all kinds of League information. 

The work of the Intellectual Cooperation Organization 
relates to a variety of matters, but also includes education in the 
aims and activity of the League. The Section in the Secretariat 
participates in this work, of course, and finally a number of 
National Committees in Member and non-Member States do 
likewise, which brings us back to the point of departure in this 
survey.” 


5.No mention has been made in the text of publicity work concerning the League 
by others than League agencies, Members, or their citizens. Such work is, however, 
carried on and should be briefly noted. Such is publicity on behalf of the League by 
non-Member States—speeches by the President of the United States, e.g.—and private 
organizations therein, such as the League of Nations societies. It might not be out of 
place to mention the American Committee which functions in Geneva cach summer to 
provide visitors, American and other, with information and assistance. 
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IV. CORRECTION OF THEORIES 


The theory professed by the League seems incomplete and 
contradictory. Little attention is given to publicity work by 
Member Governments, including delegates to League meetings 
and Permanent Delegates in Geneva. With respect to objectives 
and procedure of the League, the League theory seems unduly 
narrow. It cites peace and mutual aid as general objectives, but 
says little about minorities, sanctions, revision, or some other 
special League activities. At no point is this task of League pub- 
licity conceived as a whole or planned systematically. The In- 
formation Section was deliberately created and its work given 
much thought; its work is planned carefully, year by year, in 
point of method, though peculiarly susceptible to the interruption 
of unexpected events; but this is the most that can be said. 

The League’s theory diverges most widely from logical theory 
at the point of contact with the public. The object of its represen- 
tations is visualized solely as that of influencing public opinion or 
popular feeling, which is given a very low rating. The theory 
at this point seems to have been written with a cynicism and a 
hyperrealism worthy of an economic determinist or a disappointed 
lover. It disregards almost entirely the object of providing ma- 
terials for scientific study, apart from current political life. Fur- 
thermore it is admitted that the League cannot or should not, even 
in case of unanimous League policy, offer representations in any 
state where there is opposition, the very situation where such 
action might seem most necessary. There is a disingenuous 
preference for calling the League activity under consideration 
“information” rather than “publicity” work. League radio broad- 
casts, likewise, are professedly made colorless by elimination of 
all value judgments. And the attention given to the problem of 
error and misrepresentation, scientific representation and propa- 
ganda, is inadequate. 

Absence of any comprehensive and permanent plan of League 
publicity work has led to opportunism, and contradictions have 
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appeared within the theory itself and between the theory and the 
practice. Thus the theory that the League must not publish 
material offensive to Member States harmonizes ill with its publi- 
cation of health and social information most invidious to these 
States. The contention that the League “cannot engage in propa- 
ganda” is contradicted in practice and by the admission of propa- 
ganda for general international cooperation. Again it is said at 
one moment that the League can have no newspaper of its own 
and at another that it has one.* Every effort, it is said, must be 
made to be complete and impartial, but at the same time it is 
admitted that nothing must be said to give offense to any Member 
Government and it is not realized that indirectly this means being 
positively partial. 

The reasons for the divergence between League theory and 
the logical hypothesis, as they would be given by a League spokes- 
man, may be stated briefly. Haste in organizing the League in 
1919-20 made planning impossible, and the historical novelty of 
the League makes its publicity work a precarious adventure. The 
States had accepted the League in 1919 reluctantly and they were 
essentially opposed to its becoming very strong; they therefore 
hold back the Secretariat in its publicity work. This is particularly 
true of the Great Powers, their foreign office and diplomatic 
officials, who are jealous of this new super-national organization; 
certain small states, likewise, fearful of domination by the Great 
Powers in the League, take the same position, though if really 
given protection by the League they would take a different posi- 
tion. The States feel compelled to permit dissemination of factual 
information but do not desire promotion or propaganda even for 
League principles. Although they cannot avoid this respecting the 
main League ideals—peace and cooperation—they hamper it re- 
specting details of League action (minority protection, revision) 
where the effects may displease them individually. Definition of 
League policy, except by quotation of Assembly or Council texts, 
is a hazardous task, not confided clearly to any official. The In- 


® Compare Ten Years, p. 403, top, with pp. 410-11. 
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formation Section was smashed by the Members in 1933, under 
pretext of economy, just because of such political and personal 
considerations, and converted into a mere press bureau of half 
its previous size.’ Unrestrained publicity or open crusading, even 
preaching 100 per cent League principle, would actually defeat 
the purpose of promoting League success today. 

Much may be said for this apologia. The hypothesis previously 
stated assumed that the intention expressed by the States in 1919 
to create and operate a League of Nations was genuine and strong; 
that assumption is open to question, and any sound theory would 
take possible insincerities at this point into account. Not only 
was no publicity or promotion provided by the States, but they 
have in fact been very suspicious of it from the beginning. The 
first Secretary-General, Sir Eric Drummond, and especially the first 
Director of the Information Section, M. Pierre Comert, were in 
favor of reasonable publicity and even promotion. Their task 
required great skill. The work has been carried on according to 
treaty stipulations, cited whenever appropriate, and though rela- 
tively extra-legal in character has been harmonized with existing 
law as far as possible. Certainly the work has been carried on 
with the success of the League constantly in view. 

Certain critical comments must, however, be made. League 
officials cherish an exaggerated idea of the novelty of the League 
in history. Moreover the League’s own theory of its publicity work 
is hardly more complete today than it was originally.* Like all 
practising politicians, League officials are chronically negligent of 
theoretical considerations concerning the activity in which they are 
engaged. Pretending to ignore pro- or anti-League propaganda on 
the part of Governments or delegates or even their own propa- 
gandist activities—and these are constant and deliberate, and 
often appear in the very documents arguing against it—and dis- 

1 ibid., pp. 401, 402. 
8 Recent addresses by the Secretary-General, excellent in content, if one may be per- 
mitted to express an opinion, seem to derive from other preoccupations than a funda- 


mental change of general League theory. See addresses in Monthly Summary, July 1935 
and November 1936. 
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ingenuously calling them “information,” only beclouds the situa- 
tion. The League theory also gives altogether too much place to 
that irresponsible monger of fact and fancy, the daily press. Propa- 
ganda in favor of principles and procedures at least formally 
accepted by all Members is so different from invidious propaganda 
as hardly to be propaganda in any distinctive sense at all. Unanim- 
ity is not required at all points to determine League policy, nor 
is there any legal or logical bar to support of League policy in 
concurring Member States against the opposition, or even in 
Member States where the Government dissents. There is no 
violation of sovereignty in view of the original agreement to 
League organization and action. 

The fact is that “the theory professed by the League” con- 
cerning its publicity work is a theory worked out by the Informa- 
tion Section and the Secretariat, not by Member States, their 
Governments, their delegates, or the Assembly or Council. It has, 
moreover, been worked out by the Secretariat in the face of the 
suspicion and hostility of the Member States as a theory of what 
it may do in view of that hostility. If it had been a theory formu- 
lated by Member States intent upon promoting the League for all 
it was worth, and defining what they could do in the way of 
publicity and propaganda for this purpose, it would have been a 
very different thing. The defects and contradictions were, to some 
degree at least, forced into the Secretariat’s theory by the Member 
Governments. 

In strict theory the Secretariat officials are administrative agents, 
authorized simply to carry out legal stipulations already approved 
by the Member States. Their publicity must follow such stipula- 
tions, or, in absence of explicit prescription, the implications of 
existing stipulations. Leadership they may not exercise, or any 
policy-determining power. At the same time they could logically 
be expected to stand firm for observance of existing law, even if 
this takes on the appearance of political leadership against dis- 
loyalty on the part of Members. From this ambiguity have arisen 
the difficulties of the Secretariat Information Section. 
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Vv. VALUE OF LEAGUE THEORY AND PRACTICE 


The basic question is the degree of prudence necessary, and 
there can be no sure answer. Does the Secretariat exaggerate the 
danger of Member State interference in the form of vague political 
pressure and authoritative and financial control? In a sense this is 
the kernel of the whole problem. Those who do not see or feel 
that opposition will advocate going as far as possible, not antici- 
pating dangers in advance, and retreating only if necessary.’ 
The Secretariat officials, remembering 1933 and countless checks 
administered by the enemy, will advise against this. There is no 
a priori reason why the Secretariat should be more diplomatically 
inclined than the diplomats. If it has been intimidated, led into 
espousing seemingly unsound theory, and into practising subter- 
fuge and concealment, there must be some special reason, unless, 
indeed, the very solicitude for its brain-child makes it overtimid. 

That reason is in part, of course, that the delegates and Gov- 
ernments represent vigorous national communities or at least 
powerful governmental organizations, while they, the Secretariat 
officials, feel that they represent nothing but a weak international 
organization, a vague international community, or a still vaguer 
humanity-at-large. This, however, is of the essence of the prob- 
lem, given in advance and assumed by all. 

It is really a question of strategy—is it better to seek victory 
by candid frontal attack or by discretion, conciliation, indirection. 
If the enemy is sufficiently aler: and determined, then neither 
method may succeed much better than the other. The facts seem 
to indicate that this has been the case here, unless it is believed 
that a frank show-down would have rallied sufficient popular 
support and small-nation support to defeat the opposition. 

The consequences on Secretariat publicity work of professing 
a certain theory were inevitable. They were mitigated by the fact 


® They will point to the success reaped by Albert Thomas, as Director of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, in employing the opposite method. It should, however, be pointed 
out that Thomas was operating in what was, after all, a less delicate field. It might also 
be added that Drummond and Comert were actually more sympathetic toward general 
publicity than was Thomas and that to this day the publicity service of the Labor Office 
is less effective than that of the League. 
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that the theory actually held by Secretariat officials, and acted on 
by them, was somewhat different from that which they professed 
for protective purposes. In the result the work done has seemed 
very extensive, very detailed and specific, very solid in quality, 
as lively or vivid as could be expected, solicitous in attitude and 
more impartial and honest than many delegates, “revising” their 
speeches in the record before final publication. All kinds of oppor- 
tunities have been exploited by the use of all kinds of facilities, 
All kinds of material have been sent out in all sorts of ways to all 
sorts of people. The press service of the League is almost certainly 
superior to that of any foreign office in the world if not of any 
Government as a whole. One quality only may have been lacking, 
that of moral courage. 

One curious development of the attitude of reducing pressure 
in favor of international cooperation, and trusting to the national 
governments to press toward that end with sufficient zeal, is seen in 
the opposition to dealing with private international organiza- 
tions.” Representations from such organizations are sometimes 
received and the organizations given information, but the general 
attitude is that just described. If the League desired to encourage 
public opinion in support of international cooperation nothing 
could be more logical than cooperation just here; actually such 
organizations were and still are regarded with suspicion and 
hostility. Granted that the cranks and agitators in some of these 
organizations are bothersome, this attitude constitutes a sort of 
psychological fatuousness. And it is not enough to say that such 
pressure-action should be taken in individual states vis-a-vis indi- 
vidual governments, for, as is indicated even in the Covenant,” 
something broader than pure internationalism is needed for sup- 
port of the League. 

Not much need be said concerning coordination of League 
publicity activities. There is, in fact, only a limited amount of co- 
ordination, even within the Secretariat. But this is true in any 


0 Tt is the Council, rather than the Secretariat, which takes this position. 
11 Arts. XXIII-XXV. 
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governmental system, and is next to impossible to avoid. Certainly 
jt would be impossible and undesirable to control all of the utter- 
ances of Member Governments, individual delegates and private 
organizations. It is doubtful if much harm has been done by lack 
of complete control and unity. 

The final question is whether the publicity work could have 
been more effective. If instead of diplomatic conciliation and 

itical maneuvering (the methods of the two personalities who 
had the publicity work of the League in charge in its formative 
years, and who both ended up in national diplomatic service 
again) an attack by open pronaganda had been launched, and 
had not been effectively checked by Member States, could it have 
accomplished more? Perhaps so if it had also stuck to its professed 
ideas concerning public opinion (popular feeling) and gone after 
results by the cynical methods suited thereto, instead of actually 
using methods assuming its rational character. The forces of 
nationalist greed and war were all the time conducting such a 
campaign on their side. By its own test the League publicity work 
failed (“the progress of the League of Nations depends on public 
opinion”); it might have succeeded if it had gone on its own 
theory at this point and been able to follow it.” 

In point of fact the last conclusion is not obvious. The League 
has broken down because of failure of Great Britain and France 
to stand by it in general, and specifically to stand by it with force 
if need be for execution of collective security, and, though to 
a less degree, to insist upon (in one case) and permit (in another) 
execution of revision—all this in the face of an attack upon all 

12Except that the methods (appeals to emotions, high-pressure harangue, loud- 
speakers and flags and brass bands) employed by the nationalist dictator to exploit 
passions of hate, pride, belligerency, etc., can hardly be employed for eliciting ideas 
and sentiments of understanding, cooperation, and law and order. This may mean that 
the exploiters of hate are bound to win out in any open contest with the apostles of love, 
and that war will give way to peace only when people become so educated to the truth 
by the pressure of facts and fundamental education administered when the passions 
are quiet that they cannot be exploited by the war-monger—and, moreover, that peace 
workers can never hope to compete with the jingos in propaganda, especially in time 
of crisis, and must not pin their hopes on such measures. 


See discussion in the Sixth Commission of the Assembly on October 8, 1936, especially 
the remarks of Lord Cranborne (U.K.). 
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practice of orderly international government by three reactionary 
nations, Japan, Italy, and Germany, and desertion of that cause 
by the United States. It is doubtful whether League propaganda, 
had it been ever so vigorous, could have altered public opinion 
or popular feeling or, what is more important, governmental 
policy, in the anti-League countries, given the censorship, vicious 
attitude of the Governments, and immaturity of the peoples 
politically; it is almost as doubtful whether it could have had 
that effect in Great Britain and France, not to mention the 
United States. 

This is no argument in favor of misrepresentation on the part 
of the League. It is sometimes said in League quarters that the 
truth is the best propaganda for the League. This is not certain 
with respect to certain countries. The main idea is sound: the 
fundamental principles of the League, including respect for law 
and contractual obligations, open conduct and free regulation of 
common affairs by voluntary agreement, pacific settlement of dis- 
putes, disarmament, collective security, adequate processes of 
revision, and reasonable minority protection, are the essentials 
of sound government everywhere, hardly open to controversy, not 
in need of propaganda but only needing to be stated to commend 
themselves to any socially-minded and intelligent human being. 
But it is exactly these fundamental principles, and not specific 
League modalities, which are under attack from Rome and Berlin. 
Even so no misrepresentation is necessary or permissible. 


CONCLUSIONS 

In sum, it may be suggested that no simple conclusion would 
fit the complex situation just studied, that the elemencs chiefly 
determining the results, intermediate and ultimate (down to 
date), lie in the political conditions in the Member States and the 
international community, while a certain responsibility for the 
outcome must be charged to Secretariat officials, the theories which 
they feel compelled to adopt, and the practices carried out under 
them. That different results could have been obtained by different 
methods is possible but not certain. 
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REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
THE NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL 


By ROBERT HUSE 


Mr. Huse was for several years a member of the staff of the New 
England Council. The present article, while projected against the back- 
ground of personal experience, is based largely upon official documents 
and publications of the organization. A former newspaperman, with 
Associated Press and other experience, the writer is a graduate of Boston 
University, with the master’s degree in Government, based on work 
there and at the University of Wisconsin. Besides his experience as editor 
and publicist, he has served as lecturer in economics, vocational guidance, 
journalism, and public relations at Boston University, and wrote the 
accompanying article while at Cambridge this year as consultant in the 
Littauer Graduate School of Public Administration, Harvard University. 


For more than a dozen years the New England Council, which 
may be described as a regional economic research and development 
organization, has carried on a program of fact-finding, planning, 
and idea-merchandising on behalf of the six New England states. 
For the greater part of this time, the Council has been recognized 
as an interesting development in the field of cooperative effort 
within the framework of a philosophy of individual initiative and 
responsibility, and the necessities of a private-enterprise economy. 

Despite a real interest in the Council’s experiments in the field 
of regionalism, as evidenced by repeated efforts in other parts of 
the country to adapt the Council idea to these areas, little has been 
written of the solid accomplishments of the organization in its 
thirteen years of existence. The present article deals largely with 
the Council’s first decade, 1925-35. 

The Council has been described as “the most conspicuous and 
most successful example of regional cooperation that we have.” 
Recently seven Southeastern industrial states have joined in a 
regional industrial development program bearing apparent simi- 


? Mare A. Rose, “The Spirit of New England,” Today, August 29, 1936. 
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larity to the activities of the New England Council in this field, 

An organization sponsored and financed by businessmen, the 
New England Council is nevertheless not a trade association, not a 
manufacturers’ association, not a chamber of commerce, and nota 
pressure group in the usual meaning of the term. It was fathered 
originally by the six New England Governors, and their successors 
in office in the years that followed have worked closely with the 
Council in many of its most important activities. Supported by the 
membership subscriptions of some fifteen hundred corporations, 
firms, organizations, and individuals, the Council represents indus- 
try, commerce, agriculture, and the recreational interests of the six 
states—represents, in short, such diverse business interests that its 
program has necessarily dealt in the broad terms of the general 
economic advancement of the entire region. 

In fact, “the diversity of economic interests represented in the 
Council is seen in the fact that nearly a third of the Council's 
support comes from general manufacturing interests; slightly less 
from financial institutions; one-fifth from public utilities; and the 
remainder from the wholesale and retail trades, agriculture, service 
organizations, hotels, and personal memberships.” In addition, the 
Council’s organic structure insures a high degree of concentration 
upon activities calculated to promote the economic interests of the 
region as a whole. But the Council has worked in the field of 
regionalism, as contrasted with that sectionalism which connotes 
a sort of separatism. 


WHAT THE COUNCIL HAS DONE 

In its task of promoting the economic welfare and develop- 
ment of a six-state area, the Council has dealt constantly with 
problems of public opinion. Using as its tools chiefly research, 
planning, consultation, and publicity, the Council has materially 
changed New England’s understanding of itself, increased its 
understanding of its own relation to the rest of the country, revised 
the attitude of the rest of the country toward New England in 
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important respects, sampled and expressed the opinion of impor- 
tant segments of the New England population on matters of 
current moment, and has, within New England, secured wide- 
spread acceptance of ideas designed to increase manufacturing and 
distributing efficiency, improve personnel relations, provide for the 
more profitable marketing of farm products, stimulate develop- 
ment of the recreation business and, through all these measures, to 
improve the security of New England’s economic base and hence 
the security of its people. 


PUBLIC OPINION CREATED THE COUNCIL 


It was a public opinion situation which brought about creation 
of the New England Council. New England flowered, industrially, 
ina seller’s market. When more and more mousetraps were needed, 
buyers did indeed beat paths to the doorways of New England 
manufacturers. To be sure, in the beginning the Yankee tin peddler 
reached out into the Appalachian wilderness to sell utensils and 
“notions,” and Yankee skippers are reputed to have dispensed ice 
in India and bed-warmers in other tropical climes. But by and 
large, New England made about what it saw fit and the buyers 
liked it or went without. This situation was beginning to change 
when the World War expansion in national productive capacity 
set the stage for a complete reversal. When war demands stopped 
suddenly, New England industry faced a buyer’s market, but the 
implications of this fact were not widely recognized for a number 
of years. New England failed to sense the full significance of this 
reversal, just as the country as a whole failed to grasp the signifi- 
cance of the change in America’s status from a debtor to a creditor 
nation. 

For a hundred years school books had solemnly averred that 
New England subsisted upon the economic rock of the textile and 
shoe industries. Millions both within New England and elsewhere 
knew this was so. When the post-war depression period hit New 
England cotton textiles, and a strong rival industry sprang up in 
the South, and when a budding shoe industry in the Middle West 
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began to threaten New England’s shoe factories, a public opinion 
evolved that “New England is slipping.” The phrase became a 
stereotype. Editorial writers far and wide drew long faces and 
noted many a moral as they passed on the bad news. New Eng- 
landers believed it themselves, and began to echo the dismal 
tidings. In the early 1920’s New England indeed had “a bad press.” 

To be sure, there was no public opinion demanding the 
creation of a New England Council, but there was the strong belief 
on the part of certain citizens that something ought to be done 
about the state of fear and resignation into which the nebulous but 
awful “New England problem” was throwing the erstwhile sturdy 
and upstanding Yankee. What was “the New England problem”? 
No one knew, but everyone worried about it, especially that staunch 
palladium of the common weal and leader of public opinion, the 
press. Well they might, for many a New England industrial town 
was indeed depressed. Worse, many a New England youngster was 
growing up with a conviction, gained from the general climate of 
opinion in which he lived, that New England was a good place to 
escape from at the earliest possible moment, if he were seeking 
economic opportunity, or even a job. 

Obviously this could not go on, and on the broad porches of 
the historic Poland Spring House where the national Governors’ 
Conference met in 1925, the New England chief executives con- 
ferred with citizens who had given thought to the matter. As a 
result of their deliberations there was convened the first New 
England Conference, to which were invited delegates from the 
commercial, industrial, and agricultural organizations of the six 
states. The Conference created the New England Council as its 
permanent executive body. Ever since, the Council has convened 
the Conference annually, to present its report for the year and to 
plan the next year’s activities. Each year the Council is perpetuated 
by the Conference, which elects directors of the Council. In addi- 
tion to the originally conceived body of delegates representing 


2 Marc A. Rose, ibid. See also, “A Year of Progress,” annual report of the New England 
Council, 1928, p. 9; “A United New England,” same, 1929, p. 3. 
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other organizations, the Conference is now participated in by the 
members whose dues support the Council’s work. The directors 
representing each state constitute a state Council, concentrating on 
problems of the individual state. 

In addition, the Council operates through a system of commit- 
tees, and a staff consisting of operating and service departments. Its 
annual budget, beginning in 1926 with $50,000, was increased in 
subsequent years to $100,000, and has been somewhat less than that 
during the years of the depression." 


METHODS AND FIELDS OF OPERATION 


The Council has sometimes called itself a “stimulating and 
coordinating agency.” Early in its existence, the Blue Book of 
Members and Committees said: “It is primarily the function of the 
Council to inspire, stimulate, lead, and coordinate.” As to its 


methods, 


The Council seeks always to define the problem, assemble all pertinent 
facts, analyze and digest them, formulate policies for a solution, and 
then organize and stimulate action in support of these policies. Whether 
the problem at hand be one of taxation, farm marketing, flood control, 
or employer-employee relations, the Council’s approach is objective and 
realistic. . . . J Aware that economic forces are not confined by political 
boundaries, the Council works for effective New England-wide cooper- 
ation on common problems among the varied business interests and 
official agencies. One of its constant services is to bring together differ- 
ing interests, give them the facts as developed by Council research, 
assist them in the formation of plans best likely to benefit all, and 
establish lines for positive action. 


Such lines of action, Council representatives point out, are 
self-help procedures for individual industries or groups in some 
cases, and in others are procedures of cooperation to be followed by 
comparable agencies in the six states. For example, it was the 
Council which first brought together the public health commis- 


sioners of six states in the interests of joint efforts regarding 
3 This is exclusive of a special fund of $50,000 raised outside the regular budget and 
devoted to recreational advertising; and exclusive, of course, of the $100,000 annually 


made available in recent years by the Legislatures and Governors of the six states for 
recreational advertising under the administration of the Council. 
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infantile paralysis, just as it was the Council which first brought the 
commissioners of agriculture together in the interests of a program 
of grading, labelling, and cooperative marketing of farm products, 
or the recreational interests of the six states for a program of joint 
advertising and promotional activity. Evidently, this is not a pres- 
sure group so much as a catalytic agent. 

“First find the facts’ is a mandate self-imposed upon the 
Council,” an official publication continues. “With the facts in 
hand, the Council calls into play every modern device for the 
marketing of ideas, that New England itself may be informed and 
articulate as to its needs and opportunities, and that its importance 
as an economic area be better understood by the nation.” 

Its tools, then, have been principally research, planning, and 
publicity, with persuasion through conference and discussion play- 
ing an important part. It has generally avoided sponsoring or 
opposing legislation, either state or national. Some of its component 
state Councils have developed legislative programs, such as those 
which resulted in the passage in all six states of legislation provid- 
ing for the grading and labelling of farm produce, but these 
instances have been rare in the Council’s history. The organization 
“has no politics.” 

Research was hardly needed to tell the Council in its stripling 
days that New England’s wealth-producing activities were, in 
broad categories, industry, agriculture, and recreation, and it is in 
these three fields that the Council has chiefly expended its energies. 
Subsidiary fields have ranged from highway beautification and the 
preservation of historic and scenic attractions to search for more 
jobs in New England industry for New England college graduates 
and promotion of governmental efficiency and economy through 
taxpayers’ associations and espousal of the merit system in the 
staffing of state, county, and local governmental units. 


PROBLEMS MET BY THE COUNCIL 


In a general program of the scope and kind conducted by the 
New England Council, it is evident that problems in public opinion 
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and public relations have been the stuff of everyday operations. The 
Council has had to determine the opinion of certain publics. It has 
had to formulate concepts of desiderata with respect to public 
opinion, and it has had, frankly, to set out to change public 
opinion. No better illustration could be cited than its campaign to 
disabuse the mind of the country of the thought that New England 
was, in the early ’20’s, economically decadent. This it accom- 
plished by painstaking but very effective methods. First it discov- 
ered the facts about New England’s economic bases, and as fast as it 
found a fact favorable to New England that fact was neatly pre- 
sented, and interpreted, through a small and inexpensive publica- 
tion known as The New England News Letter, which circulated to 
editors, writers, and among opinion-moulding channels and media 
throughout the country. 

Nearly three years passed before the Council had its arsenal 
really full of facts, with the completion of an exhaustive economic 
and commercial survey of New England by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, partially financed by Council funds. 
Then it was that the old myth about New England’s major 
dependence upon cotton and shoes was finally exploded, for it 
was discovered that cotton textiles accounted for only 7 per cent 
of New England’s manufacturing, and shoes less than that. In 
fact it was discovered that New England possessed more than 220 
important industrial classifications, and that in fact the metals- 
working industries formed by far the most important classification 


of them all.* 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


But before this, a campaign of letter-writing had proved of the 
greatest effectiveness. While the clipping bureaus brought in the 
evidence, the Council staff sat themselves down to the task of 
writing a letter to the editor, carefully, diplomatically, but firmly 
correcting every factual error or debating every faulty implication. 
“Just thought you’d like to know” was the general motif. No 


* Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, The Industrial Structure of New England. 
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resenting of imputations, no demands for retractions, just pressure 
of facts. New England had found a voice, and when the wayward 
press mourned her untimely death, she turned up right spry to 
say “’Tain’t so.” 

There was more to the story than this, of course. The Council 
began to teach New England industry how better to merchandise 
and market its goods. Economic health returned. Surprising ad- 
justments were made by aged industries once it was realized what 
had happened when the seller’s market became a buyer’s market. 
In many ways, using its technique of research and publicity, the 
Council helped business regain lost ground and push ahead into 
new territory. The country heard about this. It was news.’ 

In the course of three or four years the Council could stop its 
letter-writing, for the picture of New England had been very much 
changed in the minds of American editors. Instead of being pointed 
to as decadent, New England was being set before the country as 
a model of intelligent self-help and enterprise. The annual report 
of the Council for 1928 recorded that, “The constant survey of the 
press of the entire country maintained by the Council’s publicity 
department warrants the conclusion that throughout the country 
there is a new recognition of New England’s advantages, and a 
growing belief in her capacity to solve her economic problems.” 


THE PROBLEM AT HOME 

While this battle to win New England’s external environment 
to a better understanding was going on, there was equal activity 
within the six states. There was no pussyfooting. When the Council 
thought that its research disclosed some remediable wrong in the 
New England economic picture, it used publicity whenever that 
would be the effective means to bring about a change. Marc Rose 
records that at the end of the first meeting of the Council, a director 
who was also a newspaper publisher arose and demanded to know 
“Where are the reporters?” How, he asked, could weak spots be 


5 See, for example, W. MacDonald, “New England's Industrial Reawakening,” Current 
History, May 1927. 
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improved if only a select inner circle knew of their existence? Since 
then Council meetings have usually been open to the press and 
have been “covered” at length, not only by New England but also 
by New York newspapers. 

The result, of course, was that New England soon got over its 
morose dwelling upon its alleged “slipping.” The attitude of New 
Englanders toward their own opportunities and the facilities of 
the homeland was changed and improved. New England was 
re-energized. 

“The New England problem” was found not to exist. There 
were, to be sure, segmental problems of very real economic impor- 
tance, but there was nothing wrong with the area as such. Through 
every publicity device this message was driven home to a popula- 
tion of 8,000,000 persons. 

From the days of this earliest and most basic problem in public 
opinion to the present there have been many others, narrower in 
scope or restricted in area. Of the latter variety was the attitude of 
New England farmers toward grading and labelling of produce. 
Their grandfathers hadn’t graded or labelled, hence there was a 
certain amount of persuasion necessary. It was provided. As soon 
as the grading program got under way and a few farmers began 
getting improved prices for fancy grade stuff, the news spread. 

Of greater scope, in terms of economic significance, was the 
somewhat general attitude toward industry—that it had always 
been there and presumably always would remain, unaffected by 
local and inter-regional cost factors. The Council began to explain 
tothe people of New England just what industry meant to them, in 
income, jobs, tax base. A lively appreciation and concern that 
industry should not be unduly or unnecessarily burdened was the 
result. On another front, the Council through its taxpayers’ 
committees tackled the problem of efficiency and economy in local 
expenditures. In a period of hysterical slashing of budgets, it sought 
orderly retrenchment, and particularly the protection of health and 
education appropriations. 
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Still a different type of public opinion problem faced the 
Council in its efforts to develop the economic possibilities of the 
recreation industry. Industrial minded, New England accepted the 
idea of a handful of summer boarders in its lake and mountain 
country as part of its heritage, and blithely refused to recognize the 
economic possibilities of “selling” the region’s excellent recreational 
advantages. Before it could “sell” New England as a recreational 
area to the rest of the country, it had to “sell” New England the 
idea that recreation was a potentially important source of wealth, 
and hence of a higher standard of living for hundreds of thousands 
of residents in rural areas. It did. Within three years from the time 
this internal campaign began, all six New England states were 
pooling funds, to the total of $100,000 annually, to advertise New 
England’s recreational facilities in national media. The Council 
supervised the advertising, and in addition raised some $50,000 
annually for the same purpose by private subscription. 

A public opinion problem arose early in the history of the 
organization—and occasionally recurred—from the efforts of a few 
enthusiasts to set up a system of autarchy for the six states. “Buy 
New England” was the cry. This the Council found it necessary to 
oppose whenever the issue was brought to it. New England could 
not be economically self-sufficient. It would wither away in a month 
without its interchange of goods with the rest of the country. 
Obviously it could not buy only its own goods and refuse to buy 
goods produced elsewhere. Buyers elsewhere could be expected to 
retaliate. 

Of intense importance, after 1929, was the problem of New 
England’s economic adjustment to depression conditions, and 


especially to the policies of the Federal government. As recovery | 


efforts began, the Council tried to promote better understanding of 
governmental activities among New England businessmen. It 
rushed new laws into print and distributed thousands of copies to 
employers long before they could have reached these men from 
other sources. Its industrial committee sponsored unemployment 


reserves long before the Social Security Act was framed. It | 
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interpreted the NRA sympathetically until at last one of its own 
surveys of business public opinion showed a drift away from sup- 
port of this legislation. New England, predominantly an area of 
small business, felt that small units were being handicapped. It 
brought officials of the Federal government to meeting after meet- 
ing to explain and interpret the new legislation. Harry Hopkins, 
A. A. Berle, Charles Wyzanski, James M. Landis, Donald Rich- 
berg, George Berry, Edwin S. Smith, and others addressed Council 
sessions. The Council kept a running summary of govern- 
mental activities in New England, bringing together and publish- 
ing in one place information nowhere else available. Its purpose 
was to express neither approval nor disapproval, but merely to 
promote understanding and adjustment. 

Unquestionably, the Council did much to interpret govern- 
mental policies to New England employers as a means of helping 
the necessary adjustments in business procedures and practices. For 
instance, it published and widely distributed information on the 
requirements placed upon business under the Social Security Act. 
Again, it actively cooperated with the regional and state planning 
activities sponsored by the National Resources Committee. 


PRIVATE AGENCIES COOPERATE 

But returning to discussion of the Council’s job in interpreting 
New England to the rest of the country, its outstanding activities 
have been in advertising and publicizing New England as an area 
offering definite industrial advantages, and, again, as a vacation 
area. In both of these efforts a high degree of cooperative effort 
was evoked, and the Council’s function of coordination was 
importantly and effectively exercised. An advertising campaign 
advancing for public attention the industrial advantages of the 
New England states was financed by private subscription. So 
effective was the privately financed recreational advertising placed 
by the Council that three states which had never done state 
advertising set up development and publicity agencies, and all six 
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states joined in a pooled campaign in addition to their individual 
efforts. 

Exercising its research ingenuity, the Council traced more 
than $6,000,000 of new business to the first year’s joint state-Council 
recreational promotion campaign. 

In all of this activity, in a score of fields, all the usual publicity 
and promotion techniques have found their uses. But such 
emphasis on the publicity activities of this organization is likely 
to be misleading. Publicity has never been an end in itself. It has 
been used as a tool, when it fitted the program of promoting 
economic development. More important still, it has always been 
based on research. It has dealt in facts, basically, and in ideas only 
when the latter were the carefully derived product of the re- 
searcher’s activities. 

The test of this is found in the reaction of newspapers and 
other media of communication. New England Council material 
has long been accepted as factual, informative, useful. This accep- 
tance has been based, one would conclude, on strict adherence to 
the “news value only” criterion, in contradistinction to the “pres- 
sure” method of placing material, and on the solid factual basis of 
the material. Add a dash of intrinsic utility growing out of the fact 
that the Council assembles facts which no other source provides, 
and there results a mutually helpful relationship with the channels 
of information. 
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THE ITALIAN MINISTRY 
OF POPULAR CULTURE 


By TAYLOR COLE 


This article is similar in method to the study of the German Press 
Chamber written by Cedric Larson and published in the October 1937 
issue of the Quarrerty. Dr. Cole is Associate Professor of Political 
Science at Duke University. Previously he has served on the faculties of 
Louisiana State University and Harvard University. His published work 
includes The Recognition Policy of the United States and Responsible 
Bureaucracy. 


When a writer recently characterized the propaganda system of 
Italy as “the most monopolistic and the most ambitious” of the 
contemporary European dictatorships,’ he might have added that 
its agencies of control were among the most diffuse. The Ministry 
of Popular Culture is, in large part, an outgrowth of the desire of 
the Fascist régime to provide a more effective unity among these 
regulatory agencies. 

The origins of the Ministry of Popular Culture may be traced 
back to the Governmental Press Bureau which was instituted 
shortly after the Fascists came into power. With the growth in its 
functions it was elevated, on September 6, 1934,” to the Undersecre- 
tariat of State for Press and Propaganda’® and was placed under the 
direct supervision of the Head of the Government. Later in the 
same year the Division of Cinematography was established, and 
there was transferred to this Undersecretariat all the jurisdiction of 
the Ministries of Corporations and Interior relative to the govern- 
mental supervision over the production of films. Shortly after the 
institution of an Inspectorate for the Theater (to which was 


? Arnold J. Zurcher, “State Propaganda in Italy,” in H. L. Childs (ed.), Propaganda 
and Dictatorship (Princeton University Press, 1936), p. 35. 
*It consisted originally of the three Divisions of Italian Press, Foreign Press and 
a. 
_*On the Undersecretariat of State, see Errico Presutti, Istituzioni di diritto amministra- 
two Italiano (Milano 1934), Vol. Il, p. 55. 
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entrusted jurisdiction of the Ministries of Interior, Corporations 
and Public Education involving “theatrical censorship . . . and 
governmental supervision over theatrical and musical activities”), 
the Undersecretariat of State was raised, on June 24, 1935, to the 
status of Ministry of Press and Propaganda. Its organization, how- 
ever, was not fully dealt with until September 24, 1936. Provision 
was then made for “transferring from other Ministries all those 
services related to the activity of the Ministry,” and there was 
placed under the “supervision of” or made “dependent upon” this 
Ministry some sixteen organizations and quasi-public corporations, 
Of these the most important were: L’Unione Cinematografica 
Educativa (L.U.C.E.), the Ente nazionale per laindustrie turistiche 
(Enit), and the Ente italiano audizioni radiofoniche (Ezar). In 
the following month the six divisions of the Italian Press, Foreign 
Press, Propaganda, Cinematography, Tourism, and Theater were 
given official recognition. And in May 1937, without involving any 
changes in internal organization, the title of the Ministry was 
changed, as of June 1, to the Ministry of Popular Culture.* 


FOREIGN SERVICE TRADITION 

In view of the earlier relationship of the Government Press 
Bureau to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and in view of the fact 
that Count Galeazzo Ciano, a foreign service officer, was the first 
Under-Secretary of State for Press and Propaganda,’ it is not 
surprising that in its inception the Ministry of Popular Culture 
was heavily staffed with foreign service officers. In August 1937, 
there were still two divisional heads and ten or twelve foreign 
service officers reported as on “loan” from the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs.® In addition, there is “associated” with the Ministry of 


4 The official explanation for the change was “the scope and multiplicity of activities” of 
the Ministry of Press and Propaganda. Corriere della Sera, May 27, 1937, Pp. 1. 

5 Count Ciano, Mussolini's son-in-law, was appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs after 
a Cabinet shuffle on June 9, 1936, and was succeeded as Minister of Press and Propaganda 
by Dino Alfieri, who had been successively Under-Secretary of State in the Ministry of 
Corporations and in the Ministry of Press and Propaganda. idid., June 10, 1936, p. 1. 

6 Information furnished in interviews by Dr. Guglielmo Rutti of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and by foreign service officers attached to the Ministry of Popular Culture. The best 
known of these officials is Commendatore Giovanni Bosio, who conducts the press confer- 
ences with foreign correspondents. 
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Popular Culture an official from the Ministry of Corporations who 
aids in the preparation of propagandistic material on the corpora- 
tive development in Italy. In July 1936, there was a total of 183 
employees in the service of the Ministry, and their average com- 
pensation was somewhat higher than that of employees in the 
other Ministries.” Up to September 1, 1937, the rolls which were 
approved earlier in the year and which made provision for 800 
employees, had not been completed. Special regulations governing 
selection, disciplinary punishments, promotions, etc., “were being 
studied.”* In selecting personnel, special emphasis has been placed 
upon linguistic achievements, and some candidates for the foreign 
service look hopefully to the Ministry of Popular Culture in case of 
failure to pass the rigid examinations for the foreign service. The 
annual budget made public for the fiscal year 1936-37, called for 
outlays (both “ordinary” and “extraordinary”) of 65,000,000 lire, 
of which 26,680,000 lire, or nearly one-half, were to be devoted to 
the tourist service. The budget for 1937-38 provided the slightly 
higher appropriation of 69,525,000 lire, with the tourist service 
again receiving approximately one-half the total. 


DIVISION OF THE ITALIAN PRESS 


The Division of the Italian Press, in addition “to directing the 
trend of all daily and periodical publications,” likewise supervises 
the execution of laws governing journalistic and literary activities. 
Admittedly the control is not only of a prohibitory nature but “all 
matters which are of interest to the press are promptly pointed out 
by the Ministry to the competent authorities, and in other cases to 
the newspapers themselves in order that the latter may give them 


? Annuario statistico Italiano, 1937, 214. The 1936 average, 10,800 lire was, with the lira 
quotation of .0526 (Oct.), approximately $568.00 annually. 

8 Communication from the Personnel Office of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs (Div. 1). 
However, the basic norms of the decrees of November 11 and December 30, 1923, will be 
followed. The major provisions of the latter have been translated in L. D. White (ed.), 
Civil Service in the Modern State (Chicago 1930), pp. 318-39. 

® Law of May 28, 1936, No. 1018 in G. U., June 13, 1936, pp. 1910-12. The lengthy 
speech of Ciano in presenting the budgetary requests on May 22, 1936, has been published 
as Il Ministero per la Stampa ¢ la Propaganda (Roma 1936), and has been officially trans- 
lated under the title of The Ministry for the Press and Propaganda (Rome 1936). Subse- 
quent references are to the translation. 
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the vast repercussion they deserve.”’® A maximum repercussion of 
nine words was allowed for the coronation of King George VI. In 
part the respected pointer is handled directly by the agencies of 
the Ministry and in part indirectly through the official Stefani 
Agency, the “City Editor of every newspaper in Italy,” in the 
opinion of one correspondent.” Since there escaped through “the 
holes of the loosely-woven net” of the former laws “certain publi- 
cations which proved undesirable for a number of reasons,””* the 
Ministry of Press and Propaganda was empowered, on October 24, 
1935," to “revise all publications and to perform this task on new 
and revolutionary principles.” The resultant news, as Professor 
Schneider has correctly observed, “is more reliable than that in 
most private newspapers in the sense that it tells fewer positive 
lies,” but it is the “suppression of the news, rather than its deliberate 
manufacture which constitutes the chief weakness of the govern- 
mental press.”™* 

Not only was the Ministry to prevent “contraband being 
smuggled under cover of art” or the dissemination “under cover of 
science” of “ideas which prove offensive to the national, religious 
and social ethics of Fascism,” but the national literary output was 
to be “potentiated for the sake of culture and, daring as [the] 
remark may seem, in order to improve its literary and scientific 
quality.”’* Furthermore, everything was to be done “to support 


10 Cjano, op. cit., p. 6. 

11 Translations of instructions to the Italian press, alleged to come from official sources 
and published in the anti-Fascist Giustizia ¢ Liberta (Paris), have appeared in numerous 
publications, including H. Finer, Mussolini’s Italy (New York 1935), pp. 239-40; The 
New Republic, Vol. 86, April 22, 1936, p. 316; ibid., Vol. 88, September 2, 1936, p. 90; 
Current History, July 1937, p. 76. These instructions are now often telephoned indirectly. 
They are used with extreme caution in the preparation of stories by those foreign corre- 
spondents who occasionally fall heir to them. Such newspaper language as “the . . . 
incident, which caused a furore in Paris, was not commented upon today by the Italian 
press,” is self-explanatory. 

12 Ciano, op. cit., p. 9. 


18 R.D.-L., No. 2040, Lex, 1935, p. 1537, as converted into Law of March 19, 1936, | 


No. 542, Lex, 1936, p. 550. The Ministry was authorized to institute sequestration pro- 
ceedings in via amministrativa, without, however, limiting the similar jurisdiction of the 
existing agencies under the Public Security Law of 1931. ibid., Art. 1. 

14 The Fascist Government of ltaly (New York 1936), p. 147. 

15 Ciano, op. cit., p. 10. 
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literature in view of the far-reaching propaganda which may be 
performed abroad through the literary output of a country.” 

Early in 1936 there was consequently transferred to the Minis- 
try of Press and Propaganda “the functions and powers now 
exercised by the other Administrations of the State in enforcing 
the existing provisions regulating the rights of authors.” By the 
same measure the Ministry was authorized to exercise “the power 
of vigilanza” over the Italian Society of Authors and Editors, 
the new Statuto of which was forthcoming on the following 
March 30."* There should be even fewer difficulties in the exercise 
of this power in the future than there have been in the past as 
seven of the nine members of the controlling administrative council 
are appointed by the Minister of Popular Culture. Of the remaining 
two, one (the President) is designated by the Head of the Govern- 
ment “upon the recommendation of the Minister of Press and 
Propaganda,” and the other is selected by the Minister of Finance 
from the Ministry of Popular Culture. The sequel to these changes 
may be read in the provisions of the Ministerial decree of November 
19, 1936,'* in keeping with which there was appointed on February 
6, 1937, a Commission to rewrite the present legislation governing 
the rights of authors. The basic restrictions in the R.D-L. of 
November 7, 1925, as amended, will probably be diverted into 
narrower channels in order to attain the poorly defined purpose 
“of realizing the needs of the corporative organization of the 
State and of harmonizing the technical developments of corporate 
industry with the activities of the authors.” 


THE FOREIGN PRESS 
The policy of the Ministry of Popular Culture toward the 


foreign press is, in the words of Ciano, to emphasize “sheer, trans- 


parent, complete truth.” While the releases are often neither 
%®R.D., No. 636, Lex, 1936, p. 597. The earlier organization is discussed in Finer, 
Op. cit., p. 238. 


17 Ministero per la Stampa e la Propaganda, Direttive ed elementi di studio per la 
rijorma della legge sul diritto di autore (Roma 1937), pp. 5-6. 
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complete nor transparent, the Ministry acts both as a liaison 
between the Government and the foreign press, and as an inter- 
preter of deviations from official truth. An article which stressed 
the King’s opposition to the Ethiopian War is reputed to have won 
one American correspondent, in 1935, the immediate duty of 
departure without the right to return.”* Since 1935, such American 
papers as the New York Times and the Chicago Tribune,” and the 
entire British “sanctionist” press, with minor exceptions,” were 
banned at one time or another. It seems odd to record the readmis- 
sion of the Voelkischer Beobachter in 1935, but its articles during 
the tense days of 1934 had disturbed Italian sensibilities.” There 
are strong differences of opinion, but little personal antagonism 
toward the officials of the Division of Foreign Press is shown by a 
generally anti-Fascist set of foreign correspondents. 

Photographs, documents, publications, and statistics are being 
disseminated in great abundance by the Division of Propaganda. 
Among the numerous publications which have appeared in 
English since 1936 and which can be secured upon request, are 
Giuseppe Volpi, Economic Progress of Fascist Italy (1937); Mario 
Missiroli, What Italy Owes to Mussolini (1937); G. C. Baravelli, 
Integral Land-Reclamation in Italy (1937); Fascist Era, Year XV 
(1937); Fernando Gazzetti, Social Welfare in Italy (1936); B. 
Mussolini, The Doctrine of Fascism (1936) and The Corporate 
State (1936). In addition there are numerous pamphlets, often 
undated, such as The Spanish Revolution; Protection of Maternity 
and Child Welfare in Italy; A. S. Rossi, Women of Imperial Italy 
(1937); and E. Hamilton, Italy Under the Sign of the Lictors 


18 David Darrah, Rome correspondent of the Chicago Tribune. See his letter in the New 
York Times, July 19, 1935, p. 6. He was the third American journalist to be expelled by 
the Fascist régime. 

19 This ban extended from June 1935 to January 1936. ibid., January 3, 1936, p. 9. 

20 The (London) Times, December 7, 1935, p. 12. Most of the British papers were 
readmitted on May 8, 1937. New York Times, August 7, 1937, p. 1. They were again 
banned during the ten-day interval from May 10 to May 20, 1937. The (London) Times, 
May 20, 1937, p. 16. 

21 New York Times, June 12, 1935, p. 8. 
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(1937)."* These and many other publications have appeared in 
other languages, especially in French and German. In fact, the 
Ministry and Party agencies are better equipped to furnish propa- 
gandistic materials in foreign languages than in Italian.” In the 
year 1935-36 alone, when only a beginning had been made, some 
124,546 publications and pamphlets were distributed. These propa- 
gandistic activities have been broadened to include culture, art, and 
science. The Exhibition of Italian Art in Paris in 1935 was arranged 
by this Ministry, and its handiwork was evident in the very 
elaborate and inclusive exhibit in the Italian Pavilion at the Paris 
Exposition in 1937. The whole trend in these activities is on the 
positive side—to build up favorable predispositions; and the empha- 
sis is passing from Italy to foreign countries. 


USE OF THE RADIO 


It is here that the radio has proved an exceptionally effective 
instrument. Out of a total of 40,000 transmission hours in 1936, 
approximately half was devoted to music, but a considerable part 
of the remaining time was given to the “News of the Kingdom.””* 
This part of the program consisted primarily of political addresses 
which were usually sponsored and were always supervised by the 
Ministry. With facilities for broadcasting in eighteen foreign lan- 
guages (1936), special programs are now arranged for the Medi- 
terranean Basin, North and South America, as well as for the 
continent. With fears and antagonisms already aroused,” the 


22 A bitter review of Gaetano Salvemini, Under the Axe of Fascism (New York 1936). 
This pamphlet was published in London. It is suggestive that most of the English publica- 
tions deal with social and economic aspects of the Fascist régime. Some of the earlier 
translations were crudely done but the more recent efforts evidence skill and care. 

*8For example, the only available work for distribution on the Dopolavoro was 
Dopolavoro, Freizeit-Gestaltung in ltalien (1936). 

24 Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, World Radio Markets, November 8, 
1937, p. 461. The Italian broadcasting is still handled by the Eiar under its twenty-five- 
year license, but is subject to increasing supervision. 

25 Note Mr. Eden's remarks of June 28, 1937, on the protests made to the Italian 
Government regarding radio propaganda designed for Palestine and Arabia. Parl. Debs. 
(Commons), Vol. 325, p. 1618. Earlier in the year the “publication of the true facts in this 
case” had been considered by Mr. Eden as a sufficient answer to “Italian broadcasts alleging 
the use of poison gas by British bombing planes on tribes near Aden.” ibid. (Commons), 
Vol. 321, pp. 2036-7. The powerful Bari station has been the chief offender in British eyes. 
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plans of the Ear for fourteen new and powerful stations may have 
helped to speed up the British rearmament program. The impor- 
tance of these completed and projected plans led to establishment 
within the Ministry in April 1937, of an Inspectorate for Radio 
Transmission and Television. To this Inspectorate, headed by an 
official appointed by “decree of the Head of the Government,” was 
transferred all the Ministry’s growing powers over the “direction 
and coordination” of developed radio transmission and undevel- 
oped television. 


MOVING PICTURES AND THE THEATER 


Efforts are being made to instil new life into the Italian film 
industry. In addition to a 2,000,000 lire annual budgetary allotment 
during the past and present fiscal years for films “deserving of 
national recognition,” 10,000,000 lire has been annually allocated 
by way of “extraordinary expenditures” to cover “advances to the 
Italian moving picture industry.” In the hands of the Division of 
Cinematography, the censorship of films has become more rigor- 
ous, with especial scrutiny being given to war and to Russian 
subjects. Care has been taken that a certain percentage of Italian 
films be shown. Earlier this called for one to every three, and now 
one to every two foreign films.”* The consent of the Ministry must 
be secured before moving picture houses may be opened or before 
even their “construction, modification, or transformation” may be 
begun.*’ Among other of the activities of the Film Division have 
been the creation of a film-city near Rome, the organization of an 
Experimental Film Center and the assistance to L.U.C.E. Relative 
to the theater, the Stage Inspector has a general supervisory power 
over all types of theatrical and musical activities. 

Among the “problems” of the stage which have been and are 
being considered, are those “of supervising the activity of certain 
interested parties, of regulating artists’ contracts, of establishing 
rules for a number of existing institutions where exquisite artistic 

26 Effective after September 1, 1937. New York Times, August 22, 1937, Il, p. 5. 


27 In the fall of 1936 a similar jurisdiction over theaters in general was vested in the 
Ministry. 
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traditions were peculiarly merged with blatant indiscipline.” 
Resolutions of the Public Entertainment Corporation in 1936 
calling for “the application in their integrity [sic] of the rules 
embodied in the law issued by the Press and Propaganda Ministry 
regarding the maximum rates of pay of operatic artists,” and 
proposing certain exemption from taxation “provided that the 
Press and Propaganda Ministry, as Inspectorate of the Theater, 
sanctions such exemption,” indicate the extent to which certain 
of these problems are being handled. 


DIVISION OF TOURISM 

The tourist travel, in the eyes of the Fascists, is related to 
propaganda in two respects: “one, because the action pursued by 
us, as by all countries, in order to attract international travel is 
nothing short of propaganda, and two, because no form of propa- 
ganda is more effective than to make the foreign visitor an eye- 
witness to the well-disciplined and active life of Fascist Italy.”*° 
Inheriting a staff and equipment from the Commissariat for 
Tourist Travel, the Division of Tourism has centralized and 
coordinated the tourist activities. Letters of introduction to Italian 
officials are easily procurable by tourists, and foreign consulates and 
embassies are instructed to route their requests through this 
Ministry. Such innovations as hotel coupons, petrol coupons, tourist 
lire, and travel reductions on the railroads have been combined 
with a highly coordinated publicity campaign both inside and 
outside Italy."* These developments have resulted in new and 
effectively enforced restrictions upon the “property” rights of the 
pension owners and hotel proprietors who now meet the newspaper 
editor in the offices on the Via Veneto. 


28 Ciano, op. cit., p. 24. 

29 News Notes on Fascist Corporations, February 1936, p. 3. Note also idid., July 1937, 
pp. 6-8, and August 1937, pp. 4-7. 

8° Ciano, op. cit., p. 27. 

*1“Anyone” who expects to direct tourist travel to Italy from other countries must 
submit a detailed technical and financial plan of the proposed publicity campaign to the 
Ministry of Popular Culture and must secure its authorization. R.D.-L. of April 22, 1937, 
No. 925, Lex, 1937, p. 932. 
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In only two respects has Italy, despite her Year XVI, carried the 
propagandistic controls to the point which Germany has 
attained. The Italian press has been subjected to restrictions which 
have properly earned for it the dubious title of the most servile and 
uniform in Europe, without even a Frankfurter Zeitung to create 
a ripple on its placid waters. And secondly, foreign newspapers, 
individually and in groups, were as guilty in official eyes of sending 
“false and wilfully misleading news” prior to the end of sanctions 
as were the papers which conducted post mortems on the June 30 
dead. However, the foreign press has recently profited by the pains 
of the new Empire, and the wires to London are again open. Also, 
it is not as dangerous for authors to speculate about corporations as 
about race because there are as yet no Nuremberg Laws which 
define corporations. 

While the restrictions on the cinema and theater are growing, 
they are, comparatively speaking, still in their adolescence. The 
white man’s burden has been transferred to Ethiopia, and art and 
music have largely escaped its benevolence. Whether the new 
discipline over the cinema and the theater, art, and music will be 
exercised with the same rigor as in Germany remains to be seen; 
certainly there have not yet been established as elaborate agencies 
for the control and dissemination of “positive and negative” 
propaganda.” 

Internally the real import of the Ministry of Popular Culture 
up to the present time lies not as much in the extension and cen- 
tralization of powers as in their concentration. This concentration, 
however, will not allow itself to be ignored. Italian fascism may 
not be an “export article” but articulate propaganda with a com- 
mon stamp is certainly being effectively exported through press, 
loudspeakers, and tourists. La missione universale di Roma—here 
lies the true significance of the Ministry of Popular Culture beyond 
the confines of Italy. 


$2 For a basic explanation of these differences, see C. J. Friedrich, “Education and 
Propaganda,” Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 159, June 1937, pp. 698-9. 
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BRITISH DIPLOMATS AND 
THE PRESS 


By RICHARD H. HEINDEL 


Mr. Heindel is in the Department of History of the University of 
Pennsylvania where, as a Penfield Fellow, he is completing a volume on 
The American Impact in Great Britain, having spent a year of travel and 
study in England as a Fellow of the Social Science Research Council. 


Write we are awaiting the documents of the next World War, 
and since the relationship between the diplomatic mind and the 
press has not changed much, it is relevant to use the ample material 
existing in the British Documents on the Origins of the War’ to 
show the analysis and use of the press by diplomats. Public opinion 
in such a study—deified, perverted, or maligned—becomes a King 
Charles’ head. It is, as J. A. Spender says, “highly important that 
those who handle foreign affairs, whether ministers, officials, or 
journalists, should know their way about the European press 
world and underworld.” Many times the bogey of public opinion, 
frequently made synonymous with the press (but probably less 
by diplomats than by historians), was dragged as a herring across 
the trail when policies already had been determined. Never does the 
diplomat scoff too long at the latent mischievousness of the press, 
nor can he always free himself from the atmosphere created by 
newspaper polemics; but his professionalism is something of a 
shield. 

It is not entirely obvious, as O. J. Hale asserts in Germany and 
the Diplomatic Revolution, that “the influence of the English 
press on diplomatic policy was a steady, constant, and determining 
factor.” Sir Eyre Crowe’s minute of February 21, 1907, may serve 
as an introduction. Lord Sanderson had written a memorandum 


1 Edited by Gooch and Temperly (London, 1926-28, etc.), Vols. I-VI, XI. Hereafter 
cited as B.D. In Volume VI, p. vii, the editors expressed their eagerness to quote press 
opinion and the impression produced on English statements; but in many instances space 
was not sufficient. See author's note, “Press Citations in British Documents,” Journ. Quart., 
September 1937, p. 297. 
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on British relations with Germany in which he said, “The press 
and public opinion here have interfered seriously with our working 
so much together as would have been desirable.” Crowe notes, 


I cannot recall any such instance. Venezuela and the Bagdad Railway 
are the only two cases known to me where the foreign policy of H.M.’s 
Government seemed to be directly influenced by public opinion as ex- 
pressed in the newspapers and magazines. (B.D. III, 429) 


Indeed Lansdowne used the press on the Bagdad situation as a 
diplomatic bludgeon. It will be noted that both men make a clear 
distinction between the press and public opinion, and the word 
“directly” scarcely lessens the force of the statement. It was just 
as natural for the British diplomats in Germany as for the English 
foreign correspondents to make extracts and clippings from the 
chauvinistic German press, but it was done with caution and less 
danger of infection. 

Lascelles in Germany had to discount the meaning and power 
of the British press because the German Emperor was painfully 
aware of all it said about him.” The German Government thought 
or pretended to think that the British Government could have 
toned down the anti-German press space, and it is constantly 
repeated almost in self-consolation, that the Government had no 
power to risk the coercion of the press. This attitude once prompted 
Holstein to say the Government “did not fully realize their respon- 
sibilities.” Further, the attitude—not peculiarly German—that the 
press should and could be coerced went far to discredit the journals 
in the eyes of the British officials as true indices of opinion. Con- 
stant German complaints against the British press could not but 
make the British wary in reading their own papers. Lascelles 
writes: 


It was true that I had pointed out to some of my personal friends who 
were connected with the Press that the constant attacks on Germany 


2 Gooch and Temperly, op. cit., B.D. 1, 43-4, 233, 251, 254, 262, 274, 275, 262, 268. 
As an indication of opinion, Mr. Buchanan saw fit to report that the Koelnische Zeitung 
had lost readers to the pro-Boer Koelnische Volks-Zeitung. See also, B.D. Ill, 56, 79, 81, 
84; B.D. VI, 12-14, 55; B.D. VIII, 493. 
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had created a situation which was becoming dangerous, but the fact 

was that the cessation of these attacks had begun before I arrived in 

England. (B.D. Ill, 59) 

On one occasion, Lascelles said that the “semi-official” North 
German Gazette had published an article “which would reflect 
the views held by the Imperial Government”; the article would 
calm the public and the “unofficial” press. Though the reading 
public might often be deceived by the statements attributed to 
organs not really “official” or “semi-official,” the diplomats seldom 
were; however, if they were cautious they had to consider that 
these terms might influence public opinion. At least it is obvious 
that historians must soon make a complete critical bibliography 
of the press as used by the diplomats. 

Crowe writes, “This article quoted from the Cologne Gazette, 
one of the principal inspired organs in Germany, is significant,” 
but “the German press does not influence the German govern- 
ment.” And yet while abroad, diplomats seem to watch very 
closely the press columns, as though the press always influences 
foreigners more than themselves. It was even observed, “The New 
York Staats Zeitung, the reputed organ of the German Embassy, has 
been loud in its lamentations during the past week, at the unfor- 
tunate result of all its efforts.” (B.D. II, 53) The London Times 
was often considered abroad the mouthpiece of Downing Street. 

In summing up Anglo-German affairs as they stood, January 
1, 1907, Crowe writes, 

Nothing has been said in the present paper of the campaign carried on 

against this country in the German press, and in some measure re- 

sponded to in English papers. It is exceedingly doubtful whether this 
campaign had any share whatever in determining the attitude of the 

two Governments. (B.D. III, 413) 

Those who believe, he argues, that friction can be remedied by 
“fraternization of journalists,” are not in the position really to 
know. 

E. Monson, the Ambassador in Paris from 1896 to 1905, kept 
the Foreign Office well informed on the French press. He writes 


in 1899: 
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Although, as I have often had occasion to point out, the French Press 
has no claim to be the exponent of public opinion and is in fact, for the 
most part, only the mouth-piece of mercenary and irresponsible mis- 
chief-mongers, I consider it right to draw your Lordship’s attention to 
the continuance of its malicious misrepresentations of the situation be- 
tween Great Britian and the Transvaal. (B.D. I, 233) 


And it was difficult for him to overlook the inherent power of 
persuasion in the press: 

We have to remember that some of the most egregiously offensive of 

these journals enjoy a wide circulation throughout the Provinces of 

France, and exercise an influence over the ignorant and credulous 

against which there exists unhappily no counter-agent. . . . 
Counter-agents did exist, however, for the officials. 

It appeared “almost Pecksniffian” to Monson that M. Bompard, 
who was not ignorant of the independence of the British press 
and the unscrupulousness of the French press, was annoyed by the 
British press. In Russia, Count Mouravieff, reported Scott, had 
referred to a Times article “as a fresh instance of the mischievous 
influence of the press in encouraging international suspicion.” 
Hardinge reported that the “views of the Russian press do not 
necessarily represent the views of the Russian Government”; in 
short, some had the “official” taint, others did not, and none 
represented public opinion. It was Sir Arthur Nicolson’s belief 
that the press could scarcely force an alliance, but it could cement 
it when once the policy had been decided. 

When false press reports were coming from Spain, Salisbury 
noted, “It is very seldom in these days desirable to take notice of 
newspaper inventions.” But when M. Cambon regretted it was 
never known what attitude the Spanish press might take up, the 
British representative suggested that that was all the more reason 
to clinch the question immediately. 

All press problems were looked into. It was discovered that 
there were no legal means for muzzling the Belgian press, con- 
sequently, “we shall have to rely on their patriotism not to publish 
anything which might affect national defense.” In Vienna, Sir B. 
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Boothby suggested the “fraternization” which Crowe thought so 
ineffective, but it suggested in this instance how a united paper 
front in Austria might strengthen Italy’s belief in the Triple 
Alliance. 

From 1907 to 1914, shades and nuances in the press and 
public opinion grew less important as the days of destruction 
approached, but subtleties will always creep into diplomatic docu- 
ments. To us now it may seem unwise that officials did not make 
an appeal over the heads of the editors to disregard public polemics, 
but this may deceive by its very simplicity. Crowe once wrote, 

I should say that any apology for or disclaimer of a publication in the 

English press to a foreign sovereign should not be made without the 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs being previously informed. Cir- 


cumstances could easily be imagined where such an apology would be 
quite inopportune. . . . (B.D. VI, 3) 


Precedents might be established in a procedure that would become 
wearisome. 
Cartwright, an avid student of the columns, wrote from 


Munich, 


In fact it is one of the unfortunate aspects of the situation here that the 
Imperial Government through its organs does so much to instil a mis- 
trust in the actions of the British Government and in so many insidious 
ways labours to keep up a lurking hatred in the public mind against 
Great Britain. (B.D. VI, 6) 


Cartwright thought it might create better relations, “if men of 
intelligence and impartial views represented the more important 
British newspapers in Berlin.” G. S. Spicer and Eyre Crowe made 
these comments: 


Mr. Cartwright notes that the German press freely criticize the Govern- 
ment policy in Morocco. It may be that the German Government are 
not unwilling to let feeling in Germany be stirred up against French 
action in order that later on they may plead the irresistible pressure of 
public opinion forcing them once more to take up the question. (B.D. 


VI, 143) 
Herr von Schoen received little sympathy when he explained that 
the press was causing his Government some anxiety. 
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Count Metternich’s persistent disapproval of British press 
hostility prompted Sir Edward Grey to remark: “The Press would 
not lead; it would only follow. . . . I feared that the Emperor 
paid too much attention to cuttings from the British press. . . .” 
(B.D. VI, 208) Goschen replied, speaking of the German press, 
“There is nothing to show that any amount of discussion in the 
German press will induce the German government to agree to any 
limitation of their program.” 

How firm might be the governmental control of the press was 
a difficult question. Crowe writes, “It is of interest to note how 
well the German press is kept in hand. It would be still more 
interesting to know what the press is being told by the press- 
bureau in order to keep them quiet.” (B.D. VI, 246) 

The reputed knowledge of “inspired articles” could likewise 
be turned into a club. And when Mensdorff tried to explain that 
Baron d’Aechrenthal had no control over the press bureau estab- 
lished in the Austrian foreign office, Sir C. Hardinge declined to 
believe it, “otherwise it would have no raison d’étre in its presence 
there.” Such knowledge almost forced the diplomats to be cynical 
of the press as representing broad public opinion. Cartwright said: 

Therefore, when day by day we see article after article full of calumnies 

against England, we can only come to the conclusion that the Govern- 

ment here is desirous of creating an anti-British feeling in the country, 
and this feeling once created it will be very difficult . . . to work ina 

friendly manner with that of Austria-Hungary. (B.D. V, 560) 

It was Grey, the fly-fisher, who stoically wrote, “If I were to 
allow myself to be irritated by what the foreign press said about 
us, the foreign policy which came from this room would be very 
different to what it was.” A sense of futility pervaded the atmos- 
pheze as the year 1914 approached: “I had read some of the 
articles in the German press. Their violence was such that clearly 
no denial from us would by itself have the least effect.” (B.D. 
VII, 407) 

No new concepts developed from the date of the Archduke’s 
assassination to the outbreak of the war; but a comparison of the 
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British press content and diplomatic documents from June 28 
to August 1, 1914, would indicate that diplomats needed to supple- 
ment their information by reading the press. 

Bluntly summarized,’ the British diplomatic mind when deal- 
ing with European politics had no love for the press and very 
little respect. A distinction is made between the press and public 
opinion, and without denying the mischief of the former, does 
not identify it with the latter. The press may influence people, 
but it does not generally influence governments or officials. The 
press will usually follow the governments. Constant effort must 
be expended to ascertain which papers have an official “taint.” 
So many apparent trivialities are reported that one feels diplomats 
watch the foreign press more than their domestic papers, which 
generally do not move them. But they must remember foreign 
diplomats may be angered by them. Cosmic forces, not the press, 
must be the main factor. 


8 Further press references in the B.D. which may be consulted. I: 192, 236, 241, 242, 
283; II: 33, 188, 204, 287-8; III: 26-7, 56, 58, 81, 82, 85, 86, 198, 207, 210, 359, 370, 375, 
387, 397-420, 429; IV: 9, 26, 39, 68, 209, 257; V: 37, 160, 524, 532, 552, 567, 752; VI: 11, 
12-14, 16-17, 28, 32, 42, 68, 77, 87, 95, 104, 106, 142, 150, 157, 163, 180, 192, 
194, 203, 248, 263, 265, 449, 558-9, 605; VII: 338, 433, 434, 564, 591, 653, 656-67, 703, 
837, 842, 844; VII: 493; XI: 10, 36, 52, 57. See also author's “Pre-War British Analysis 
of the American Press,” Journ. Quart., December 1937. 
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RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


Edited by HADLEY CANTRIL 


This section is devoted to surveys and reports of current research in the 
field of public opinion, particularly in academic institutions. Studies in 
the formation, analysis, and measurement of public opinion are included, 
and material is drawn from a wide variety of fields such as economics, 
history, sociology, politics, social psychology, journalism, advertising, 
market research, and radio broadcasting. 


OCCUPATIONAL VARIATION IN JUDGING 
TRENDS IN PUBLIC OPINION 


By NORMAN C. MEIER ann ROBERT J. LEWINSKI 


This study was made in cooper- 
ation with the American Institute of 
Public Opinion. Both authors are 
members of the Department of Psy- 
chology at the University of lowa. 


Attempts to measure the relative 
ability of different occupations to 
estimate public opinion have hereto- 
fore been handicapped by the lack of 
any reliable measure of public opin- 
ion throughout the nation for use as 
a standard. With the advent of the 


periodic polls of the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion providing 
nationwide reports of opinion on va- 
rious questions, a way was opened. 
This study, based on data collected 
by the writers and merged with find- 
ings of the American Institute of 
Public Opinion, suggests the possi- 
bilities of cooperative effort in inves- 
tigating opinion trends, social projec: 


tion, occupational and class tenden- 
cies, and related social phenomena. — 
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The procedure required an an- 
ticipation of certain questions on 
which the Institute later would re- 
port for the nation and the collection 
of estimates of public opinion on the 
same questions prior to the an- 
nouncement of the Institute’s find- 
ings. Taking the Institute’s report as 
accurate within a reasonable degree, 
the variance of the obtained estimate 
would be the measure of the ability 
to estimate trends. In one group the 
subjects were asked what per cent of 
the general public they thought 
agreed with them, thus providing a 
measure of individual and group 
social projection. 

It might be expected a priori 
that certain groups such as clergy- 
men or lawyers, being more in touch 
with trends and public opinion and 
presumably better informed than 
other groups less in touch with news- 
papers and periodicals, would dis- 
close a higher ability to estimate 
opinion trends. 

Two samplings were made. One 
group in the city of Toledo was con- 
tacted both by mail and by personal 
canvass. The other section was han- 
dled by mail ballot using occupa- 
tional groups taken from the classi- 
fied telephone directory of the city 
of Chicago. Since the two localities 
are centrally located and geograph- 
ically near the so-styled “barometer 
test” localities of Blackford County, 
and Muncie (Middletown), Indiana, 


it was expected that the samples, 
while inadequate numerically, would 
be suggestive of conditions in the 
occupations generally. 

Three questions were covered in 
Part I. These concerned the then 
current trend (winter 1935-36) of 
public opinion regarding (1) the 
administration’s agricultural policy 
(the AAA), (2) the size of the stand- 
ing army, and (3) old age pensions. 
For purposes of record, the three 
questions were mimeographed. Fol- 
lowing a brief motivating statement, 
the questions were as follows: 

I What per cent of the people over the 


country generally would you estimate as 


The present 
adminis 
tration’s agri- 
cultural policy. 
(The AAA) 


Il What per cent would you estimate 
are 





% Favoring 
% Disapproving 
% Indifferent 











% \n favor of a definitely larger 
standing army. 

%o Not in favor of any material 
increase. 





Ill What per cent would you estimate 

%o Favor Old Age Pensions paid 
for by the government. 

% Not in favor of Old Age Pen- 
sions paid for by the govern- 
ment. 








Those mailed were in plain, 
sealed envelopes with a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope inclosed, and 
sent to 146 physicians, 140 clergy- 
men, 153 attorneys, and 78 college 
instructors. A comparable number 
was presented personally to three 
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other groups—salesmen and agents, 
office workers, and miscellaneous un- 
skilled workers. The return en- 
velopes of those contacted by mail 
were marked by code so that the 
occupation of the recipient could be 
identified. 

The standard or actual trend of 
public opinion throughout the na- 
tion regarding each of these issues 
was the published report of the 
American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion.’ The Institute employs the prin- 
ciple of selective representative sam- 
pling, also known as the weighted 
sampling or quota-control method. 
In the case of the Institute poll the 
sampling had for its “universe” the 
presumed political and economic 
map of the country based on the 
last available data. Its findings would 
be near the true measure of public 
opinion on these questions, possibly 
within a few per cent, since these 
questions are integral parts of the 
total political attitude which later 
was expressed in a presidential vote. 
In brief, the sampling procedure was 
based on a quota assignment accord- 
ing to census data, relief allocations, 
estimates of occupational considera- 
tions, and the like. For example, if 
in the State of Illinois 28 per cent of 
the population is found on farms, 
28 per cent of the state quota would 
go to persons on farms. By that 
means a small sampling is more truly 
representative than many times the 
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number sampled at random. The 
Institute ballots at that time were 
collected both by mail and by a staff 
of trained personal interviewers.” 

The second group of subjects 
(Part II) was composed of clergy- 
men, lawyers, physicians, skilled 
workmen, and businessmen all in 
the city of Chicago. Approximately 
100 of each group received mailed 
ballots consisting of a printed post- 
card inclosed in an envelope. This 
was mailed in the summer of 1936 
and included the question of partici- 
pation in a European war; whether 
had assisted, 
or hindered recovery; whether the 
NRA in legal form should or should 
not be revived; and the addressee’s 
attitude toward liberalism and con- 
servatism. The card was returned 
to a post office box in Iowa City and 
had a brief introductory and motiva- 
tion statement as follows: 


the administration 


“University of Iowa Studies in 
Social Psychology 


“Your cooperation is needed in a 
disinterested study in the field of 
public opinion. Your opinion alone 
is desired. Simply cross out words 
not applying and mail: 


1 The writers acknowledge an indebted- 
ness to Dr. George Gallup, Director of the 
Institute, for permitting access to Institute 
ballots and other records. 

2 The former procedure has since been 
abandoned, all ballots now being collected 


by interviewers. 
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TABLE I 
Estimates of the Percentage of Persons in the U.S. Favoring the AAA 








a e 2 
3 i : 2 : ga Bess 
& 2 4 5 E ena oa AG § 
: £ S$ § F8iy Sis dss 
= . z z Es § . £6 § g2* gs f=5 
2 4 = = ss age> ze% “ose 
B 6 § § GF gees ts gis 
6 ae = az G28 sise deed 
Clergymen 46 38.09 11.85 1.74 —2.91 21.09 2 
Physicians 42 35.31 10.72 1.65 —5.69 18.31 5.5 
Professors and Instructors 34 35.21 9.83 1.68 —5.79 18.21 5.5 
Attorneys 53 32.79 11.39 = 81.56 —8.21 15.79 7 
Office Workers 57 38.03 9.06 1.20 —2.97 21.03 2 
Unskilled Workers 61 37.44 11.99 1.53 —3.56 20.44 4 
Salesmen and Agents 53 38.34 11.46 1.57 —2.66 21.34 2 
Total Professional Group 175 35.25 11.14 84 —5.75 18.25 
Total Non-Professional 171 37.91 10.97 84 —3.09 20.91 
Total Groups Combined 346 36.57 11.08 60 —4.43 19.57 





1. In case of a European war I would (not 
expect, expect) the U.S.A. to be drawn in. I 
would estimate about %o of adults 
generally to hold this opinion. 

2. I believe the present administration has 
(hindered, helped) recovery to date. I feel 
that about %o believe as I do. 

3. The NRA in legal form (should not, 
should) be revived. I estimate that about 
——% of people generally share this view. 
4. I am normally inclined toward a (lib- 
eral, conservative) point of view in national 
affairs. I feel that about Jo of people 
are likewise inclined.” 











The affirmative-negative con- 
struction was reversed on half of the 
ballots to equalize the suggestion of 
primacy. The procedure provided 
an opportunity to check social pro- 
jection, in that the individual indi- 
cated the proportion of the general 


population he feels is in agreement 
with himself, or, as in some instances, 
in disagreement. 


Results 

In the Toledo group, the mail 
ballot drew a response of 33 per 
cent to 50 per cent returned ballots, 
with approximately full return of 
those approached personally. The 
Chicago postcard sampling produced 
approximately 30 per cent. 

The mean of the estimates of each 
group was taken as representative of 
that occupation. It is recognized that 
the numbers involved are far too 
small to warrant any final conclu- 
sions regarding the ability of these 
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TABLE II 
Estimates of Public Opinion—AAA, Army, Old Age Pensions 











c w a x - 
2 3 § o 2 § 
fs 3 3 5 : a §8 
o > = 2 ‘iG é 2o 
S = & = 6 v ae 
1. AAA—Estimate of U.S.A. population favoring AAA (AIPO—41%) 
N 46 42 53 57 61 53 
Mean estimate 38.09 35.30 35.21 32.79 38.03 37-44 38.34 
S. D. 11.85 10.72 9.83 11.39 9.06 11.99 11.46 
Dev. from AIPO —2.91 —5.69 —5.79 —8.21 —2.97 —3.56 —2.66 
Rank (accuracy) 2 5.5 5.5 7 2 4 2 
2. Army-—Estimates of proportion favoring increase in army (AIPO—48% ) 
N 49 46 53 59 61 53 
Mean estimate 36.43 52.17 39.77 39.42 49.19 55.38 48.77 
S. D. 10.18 11.51 9-97 12.73 8.26 11.86 9.65 
Dev. from AIPO —11.57 4.17 —8.23 —8.58 1.19 7.38 77 
Rank 7 3 5-5 5-5 2 4 I 
3. Old age pensions—Estimate of proportion favoring (AIPO—8 9% ) 
N 50 48 53 57 62 54 
Mean estimate 61.74 60.06 60.03 51.90 64.51 71.61 68.06 
S. D. 9.29 12.21 9.77 12.77 7.78 10.59 6.20 
Dev. from AIPO  —2.26 —28.94 —28.97  —37.10 —24.49 —17.39 20.94 
Rank 4 5-5 5-5 7 3 1 2 
groups to estimate opinion trends. With reference to the first ques- 
They are, however, suggestive of tion, the mean estimate of the 


possible conditions and illustrate the 
feasibility of the method to uncover 
such facts if resources are available 
for adequate samplings. 

Table I gives the results in detail 
on the AAA question. 

Because of the relatively limited 
number of returns, statistical treat- 
ment of the data for the other ques- 
tions is not given but instead a 
summary is presented in Table II. 
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combined groups were as follows: 
Combined professional, 35.25 per 
cent; combined non-professional, 
37-91 per cent; and total group, 36.57 
per cent. The deviations of these 
estimates from the A.I.P.O. poll 
were —5.75 per cent, —3.09 per cent, 
and —4.43 per cent respectively. 
The mean estimates of these 
groups on the second question were: 
Combined professional, 41.93 pet 
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TABLE III 


Estimates of Public Opinion, June 1936—European War Involvement, 
Recovery, NRA Revival, and Liberalism 











F 
- § 3 é 
: e 3 § H § E 
Pa é ¥ z = fo eo 
5 i i ie a 
S) 4 oa nse = o Zz E 
1. European war involvement (AIPO—62% not expect) 
N 21 28 13 21 20 63 4! 
Mean estimate 57-5 71.7 62.5 81.6 78.9 63.9 80.3 
$.D. 22.2 10.0 24.3 15.7 19.4 
Dev. of mean est. —4.5 9.7 0.5 19.6 16.9 1.9 18.3 
Rank (rel. acc.) 2 3 i 5 4 
2. Recovery (AIPO—55% believed Adm. helped) 
N 20 29 13 20 19 62 39 
Mean estimate 49.1 51.9 58.2 50.5 62.1 63.9 56.3 
$.D. 12.2 14.2 13.9 20.7 15.3 
Dev. of mean est. 05.9 03.2 3.2 45 71 —1.9 1.3 
Rank 4 1.5 1.5 3 5 
3. NRA (AIPO—44% favored revival) 
N 20 29 13 21 18 62 39 
Mean estimate 34.2 44:5 47.1 47-4 46.9 41.9 47.1 
S.D. 15.2 24.3 18.5 17.3 21.8 
Dev. of mean est. —9.8 0.5 3.1 3-4 29 —2.1 3.0 
Rank 5 1 3 4 2 
4. Liberal—Conservative (AIPO—47% Liberal) 
N 19 29 12 19 18 60 37 
Mean estimate 54.7 58.6 55.0 50.0 46.7 56.1 48.3 
S.D. 16.0 16.0 17.3 21.1 18.2 
Dev. of mean est. 7.7 11.6 8.0 30 —0.3 9.1 1.3 
Rank 3 5 4 2 1 
Composite rank 4:5 2 I 4:5 3 
cent; combined non-professional, —6.07 per cent, 3.24 per cent, and 


51.24 per cent; and combined pro- 
fessional and non-professional, 46.51 
per cent. The deviations of these esti- 
mates from the A.I.P.O. poll were 
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1.49 per cent respectively. 
On the third question, the fol- 


lowing mean estimates were ob- 
tained: Combined professional, 
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58.14 per cent; combined non-pro- 
fessional, 68.16 per cent; and 
combined professional and non-pro- 
fessional, 63.02 per cent. Respective 
deviations from the A.LP.O. poll 
were, —30.86 per cent; —20.84 per 
cent, and —25.98 per cent. 

The composite order of merit 
was obtained by the use of Hull’s 
formula: 


100 (R — .5) 
Percent Position = ( N 





in which R = rank of group in the 
series, N = number ranked. This 
provides a score on a relative basis 
of 10 points.’ It is interesting to note 
that the deviation of the professional 
group was greater than that of the 
non-professional group. 

According to the composite 
ranking, salesmen, office workers, 
and unskilled workmen appear to be 
definitely closer to trends in public 
opinion than the professional group 
in this limited sampling. 

The results of the Chicago sam- 
pling are presented in Table III. 

These findings do not conform 
closely to the Toledo sampling, ex- 
cept that one non-professional group, 
clergymen, showed the least accurate 
estimates, and businessmen, being 
somewhat in the same strategic posi- 
tion as salesmen and agents in their 
contacts with the general public, 
showed up well in this group. The 
skilled workmen were taken largely 
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from the ranks of expert machinists, 
commercial artists and engravers, 
which as a group constitute an eco- 
nomically competent and _ self-sufh- 
cient class. Perhaps that fact might 
account for the difference in results 
from those obtained in Toledo for 
the unemployed, who by virtue of 
their situation were at that time in- 
terested in political affairs more than 
those who are securely established. 
The chief disagreement in the two 
findings is in the case of lawyers 
and physicians who showed up well 
in the Chicago group but not in the 
Toledo group. 

Since each subject in Part II gave 
not only his indication of the pre- 
vailing public opinion trend, but 
also an estimate of the number of 
people who felt as he did, it was 
possible to derive an indication of 
the extent of social projection in 
each case. If a subject for example 
indicated that 100 per cent of the 
population believed as he did toward 
NRA, this would be an instance of 
maximum projection; if on the other 
hand, a person indicated that he 
usually inclined toward liberalism 
but felt that go per cent of the 


population was conservative, he 


3 It will therefore be observed that in the 
case of the AAA all of the mean estimates 
deviated negatively from the actual trend 
throughout the country. The deviations 
range from —8.21 per cent to —2.66 per 
cent, the most accurate estimates being 
made by salesmen, the least accurate by 
attorneys. 
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TABLE IV 
Extent of Social Projection 





European Recovery 


NRA Liberal- 





War Cons. 

Mean Mean Mean Mean 

dev. dev. dev. dev. Ave. Rank 
Clergymen 14.5 7.6 0.9 7.9 10,2 I 
Lawyers 12.0 10.0 17.4 12.4 12.7 3 
Physicians 10.9 11.4 12.8 8.2 10.8 2 
Skilled workmen 25.4 10.4 10.3 15.1 15.3 4 
Businessmen 23.3 14.8 17.6 15.6 17.6 5 





would indicate a negative form of 
projection in which there was prob- 
ably some pride in the fact that he 
resisted the prevailing tendency. Ac- 
cordingly, the amount of projection 
was computed for each group by 
securing the average deviation. The 
results are shown in Table IV, which 
indicates that the ministers and phy- 
sicians possess the least projection 
and the businessmen the most. There 
is a fairly well marked difference be- 
tween the professional group and the 
non-professional. 


Conclusions 

Owing to the limited number 
of cases, conclusions must be re- 
garded as mere indications of pos- 
sible occupational differences in 
ability to sense opinion trends. The 
following observations may be made: 


1. Of the combined professional 
and non-professional groups, the 
mean estimates of the latter came 
nearer to the actual trend in the 
Toledo data and close to the pro- 
fessional showing in the Chicago 
data, in which there is disclosed less 
difference. 

2. With regard to specific occu- 
pational groups, 
agents were most accurate in the 
first series of questions; physicians 


salesmen and 


and lawyers in the second series. 
Clergymen were consistently low in 
both. 

3. All groups disclosed a pro- 
nounced tendency toward presump- 
tion of a greater like-mindedness 
(social projection) than was war- 
ranted by the Gallup polls, the de- 
viations ranging from 7.6 up to 25.4. 
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FACTORS INFLUENCING STUDENT 
POLITICAL OPINION 


By KIMBALL YOUNG ann DOUGLAS W. OBERDORFER 


Both authors are members of the 
faculty of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Dr. Young as Professor of Social 
Psychology, and Dr. Oberdorfer as 
Research Assistant in Sociology. 


During the autumn of 1936 the 
authors prepared a straw ballot on 
the presidential candidates of that 
year. With this was included a ques- 
tionnaire on background factors 
which would be likely to show some 
reasons for the expressed presidential 
preferences. The advantages of a 
straw ballot with an accompanying 
schedule calling for opinions or be- 
liefs on political, economic, religious, 
and other social issues are apparent. 
One of the most frequent comments 
on the ordinary classroom test or 
questionnaire is its artificiality, its 
slight bearing on any immediate 
concern of the participants. Such 
criticism does not apply in this in- 
stance. A paper-and-pencil question- 
naire calling for the expression of 
political preferences during a cam- 
paign is much more realistic than is 
the usual “attitude” or “personality” 
inventory which is seldom closely 
linked to the situation it is supposed 
to reveal. The students in our sample 
were almost universally interested in 
the 1936 presidential campaign, and 
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it is our belief that they conscien- 
tiously cooperated to furnish us with 
reliable data. 

The schedule included a wide 
range of items relating to age, sex, 
place of legal residence, academic 
status, extent of self-support in col- 
lege, church affiliation, preferences 
for the 1928, 1932, and 1936 presi- 
dential candidates, and opinions on 
current problems of economics, poli- 
tics, religion, and sexual morality. 
During the week of October 25-31 
this questionnaire was given to ap 
proximately 2,000 students at the 
University of Wisconsin. Of these 
schedules, 1,872 were sufficiently 
complete to be usable. The bulk of 
the sample came from the College 
of Letters and Science, but 107 were 
in the upper division of the College 
of Engineering and 150 were from 
the Law School. Of the 1,872 stu- 
dents, 58.4 per cent “voted” for 
Roosevelt, 33.7 per cent for Landon, 
3.0 per cent for Thomas, 1.2 per cent 
for Browder, 0.5 per cent for other 
minor candidates, and 3.2 per cent 
indicated “no preference” or failed 
to “vote.” It must be noted that 
more than one-half of these students 
were below legal voting age, hence 
we were not concerned so much in 
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ascertaining their choice of candi- 
dates as in projecting their political 
preferences against their community, 
denominational, and parental back- 
grounds, and in relating these pref- 
erences to their opinions on current 
economic, political, religious, and 
moral questions. 

The data were assembled into 
contingency tables and analyzed 
through applying the methods of 
Chi-square and the coefficient of 
mean square contingency. In this 
manner each of the background fac- 
tors was tested for association with 
the political preference of the stu- 
dent subjects or of their parents as 
reported by the students. The exis- 
tence of the association is determined 
by computing Chi-square and by con- 
sulting an appropriate probability 
table. More simply, this method 
provides a means of testing whether 
the actual distribution of the data 
into the given categories differs sig- 
nificantly from the theoretical dis- 
tribution of such variables, assuming 
them to be distributed in these same 
categories by chance. The strength 
of the actual association is expressed 
by means of the contingency co- 
eficient, C, which gives a single 
index roughly comparable to the 
Pearsonian correlation coefficient, r.? 
Altogether 21 tables were prepared 
showing the interrelations of the 
principal variables. Table I sum- 
marizes the contingency association 


of these variables in relation to the 
students’ political preferences grouped 
into three levels of the degree of 
association: low, moderate, and high. 
An inspection of the table reveals 
that there is a clustering of items 
around certain related variables. 
Some of these will bear discussion. 


Parents and Students 


One of the basic questions 
which we asked ourselves concerned 
the consistency of the political pref- 
erences of the fathers and their sons 
or daughters in college, the correla- 
tion of mothers’ and fathers’ political 
choices with reference to those of 
their children in college, and the re- 
lation of the college students’ choice 
to the consistency of the fathers’ 
presidential preferences over a period 
of time, viz., 1928, 1932, and 1936. 
Some interesting details were 
brought out by an analysis of the 
cells of the contingency tables asso- 
ciating the students’ national choices 
with consistency of the fathers’ local 
and national voting habits together 
with that showing association be- 
tween the students’ local choices and 
consistency of both parents’ local 

1 See R. A. Fisher, Statistical Methods for 
Research Workers, 1934, 5th edition, ch. 1v 
and Appendix Table m1. 

2In the present analysis each computed 
C was corrected both for the number of 
cells and for broad grouping. See T. L. 
Kelley, Statistical Method, 1923, pp. 266- 
71; and also C. C. Peters and W. R. Van 


Voorhis, Statistical Procedures and Their 
Mathematical Bases, 1935, p. 295. 
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voting behavior. Unit-family voting 
in students 
supporting the Republican Party 
than in those supporting the Demo- 
cratic. This is further shown by the 
fact that the students favoring Lan- 
don tended to come from families in 


seemed more evident 


TABLE I 


which the father had consistently 
supported the Republican presiden- 
tial candidates throughout the last 
three national elections and, more- 
over, had also tended to vote the 
Republican ticket in local elections, 
Similarly the Republican students’ 


Summary of Association between Students’ Political Preferences and 
Certain Social and Psychological Factors as Measured by the Coefficient 
of Mean Square Contingency (C), and Grouped According to the Relative 


Degree of Association 





High Association 
(C above .60) 


Moderate Association 
(C between .40 and .60) 


Low Association 
(C below .40) 





Students’ national and local 
political sympathies (.81) 
Students’ 1936 and 1932 
presidential preferences (.75) 
Students’ 1936 and fathers’ 
1936 presidential prefer- 
ences (.75) 

Students’ 1936 presidential 
preference and attitude to- 
ward New Deal (.70) 
Students’ 1936 presidential 
preference and fathers’ local 
political sympathies (.64) 
Students’ 1936 presidential 


preference and mothers’ 
local political sympathies 
(.64) 


Students’ 1936 presidential 
preference and consistency 
of fathers’ national and lo- 
cal _ political sympathies 
(.61) 


Students’ 1936 presidential 
preference and attitude to- 
ward labor-capital disputes 
(.58) 

Students’ 1936 presidential 
preference and consistency 
of fathers’ presidential 
choices, 1928 through 1936 
(.55) 


Students” local political 
sympathies and consistency 
of fathers’ and mothers’ lo- 
cal political sympathies 
(.43) 


Students’ 1936 presidential 
preference and church affil- 
iation (.42) 


Students’ 1936 presidential 

preference and: 
Attitudes 
freedom 
(.29) 
Local newspapers read 
(.26) 
Metropolitan 
read (.23) 


toward sexual 
and _ morality 


newspapers 


Attitude toward organized 
religion (.22) 


(.20) 
Self-support (.19) 


Class in college 


Fathers’ occupation (.18) 
Age (.18) 
Sex (.12) 


Size of home community 
(.09) 





Note: All the relationships proved to be significant by the application of the Chi-Square 
Test. Each was beyond the .o1 level of significance (see Fisher, of. cit.). 
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local political sympathies rather con- 
sistently followed those of both their 
father and mother. 


Church Affiliations 

It is often believed that church 
affiliation has considerable bearing 
on political preference. For our sam- 
ple the C of church adherence with 
the 1936 political preference for pres- 
idential candidates was only .42. It 
would be interesting to know 
whether this same sort of relation- 
ship would hold in a national elec- 
tion like that of 1928 when evidently 
religious prejudices greatly influ- 
enced voting.* Certainly our entire 
sample was highly biased toward re- 
ligious conservatism as it was toward 
matters of sexual morality. Analysis 
of our church groups in terms of 
membership in Catholic, Protestant, 
or Jewish denominations showed that 
of the 284 Catholics, 77.8 per cent 
were for Roosevelt and only 17.3 
per cent for Landon; of the 1,111 
Protestants, 47.3 per cent were for 
Roosevelt and 46.2 per cent for Lan- 
don; and of the 226 Jewish students, 
89.4 per cent preferred Roosevelt 
and only 5.8 per cent, Landon.‘ 


Political and Moral Liberalism 
There is also a common assump- 
tion that political liberalism is closely 
linked with economic liberalism. We 
attempted to secure data on this 
point by having the students rate 


themselves on the matter of disputes 
between capital and labor on a five- 
point scale ranging from “conserva- 
tive” to “radical”—leaving the stu- 
dent to define these terms in his own 
way. The C for this was .58, indi- 
cating a marked but not high rela- 
tionship between economic and po- 
litical liberalism as measured by the 
students’ preferences for the various 
candidates. 

The frequency distributions on 
this self-rating are interesting. The 
Roosevelt supporters tended to fall 
into a bimodal form of conservative 
on the one end and liberal and rad- 
ical on the other, the latter definitely 
enhancing the liberal “peak” or 
mode. The Landon vote, however, 
showed no piling up at the liberal- 
radical end. That is, practically none 
of those who considered themselves 
radicals regarding the relations of 
capital and labor voted for Landon. 
In the Thomas vote the mode was 
distinctly at the liberal point on the 
scale, and for Browder at the radical. 

When an attitude toward the 

3 Some writers have thrown doubt on 
the popular belief that religious prejudice 
was the prime influence in the 1928 presi- 
dential election. See William F. Ogburn 
and Nell Snow Talbot, “A Measurement of 
the Factors in the Presidential Election of 
1928,” Social Forces, December 1929, vol. 
8, pp. 175-83. 

* The difference between the percentage 
of Protestants supporting Landon and the 
percentage of Catholics supporting him is 
10.7 times its standard error. The critical 


ratio of the difference between Protestants 
and Jews is even greater. 
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New Deal on a similar fivefold 
scale was obtained, C rose to .70. 
Here, as one might expect, the curve 
for the Roosevelt voters was largely 
on the favorable side and for the 
Landon supporters on the unfavor- 
able. In contrast the Thomas ad- 
herents tended to cluster about a 
neutral point although there was a 
slight bimodality at the “sympathet- 
ic” and “antagonistic” points with a 
heavier rating on the favorable end 
of the scale. An analysis of the dis- 
tributions on the two major can- 
didates in terms of support of the 
New Deal revealed that there were 
more persons sympathetic to that 
program who voted for Landon than 
there were people antagonistic to the 
New Deal who supported Roosevelt. 

There is a common belief that 
in general radical or liberal opinions 
and attitudes on matters of econom- 
ics and politics are correlated with 
views on religion and sexual morali- 
ty divergent from the mores. If eco- 
nomic and political liberalism are 
linked together, does it follow that 
liberal views in regard to religious 
belief and the conventional codes 
of sexual morality are also closely 
associated with political liberalism? 
The answer to this problem is ob- 
viously tied up with the broader one 
of general versus specific attitudes 
about which there has been consid- 
erable controversy.’ So far as our 
sample goes there is apparently little 


if any carry-over from economic and 
political divergence to religious and 
sexual. We have already pointed out 
that the C between church affiliation 
and students’ political preferences 
was only moderate (.42). That be- 
tween religion—in terms of conser- 
vatism or radicalism—and political 
choices was even lower (.22). Like- 
wise, tendencies toward radicalism 
as demonstrated by beliefs favorable 
to a liberal code of sexual morality 
had little or no relation to liberalism 
as measured by political preferences. 
C between self-rating on the scale of 
sexual morality and the presidential 
vote was only .29. Our entire sample 
reported conservative views toward 
sexual morality. Yet it must be noted 
that the schedule and straw ballot 
were filled out during class periods 
and even though the students did 
not record their names they may well 
have been inhibited from expressing 
their more honest views on this emo- 
tionally-charged topic. 


Role of the Press 


A frequent comment following 
the Roosevelt election of 1936 con- 
cerned the place of the newspaper in 
influencing the choice of candidates. 


5 For a recent consideration of this prob- 
lem, see Hadley Cantril, “General and Spe- 
cific Attitudes,” Psychological Monographs, 
1932, vol. 42, no. 5, whole no. 192, p. 109. 
See also Gordon W. Allport, “The Compo- 
sition of Political Attitudes,” American 
Journal of Sociology, September 1929, vol. 
35, pp. 220-38. 
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It is generally agreed that most of the 
major metropolitan newspapers op- 
posed Roosevelt and supported Lan- 
don. Our data contribute some evi- 
dence on the comparatively minor 
role of the press in this campaign— 
if student preferences be any indica- 
tion of the general situation. The 
association of reading of metropol- 
jtan newspapers—in our sample 
chiefly those from Chicago and Mil- 
waukee—with political choices was 
only .23; and in relation to reading 
the local press only slightly higher 
(26). Yet of the 524 Chicago 
Tribune readers 44.5 per cent sup- 
ported its candidate, Landon. Read- 
ers of the Milwaukee Journal and 
the New York Times, both pro- 
Roosevelt papers, showed different 
results: of the 538 readers of the 
former, 32.7 per cent supported Lan- 
don; of the 137 readers of the latter, 
only 16.8 per cent selected the Re- 
publican candidate.*® 


Self-Help and Liberalism 

It is also generally assumed by 
many commentators on college life 
that those students who have to 
work their way through school, in 
whole or in part, are inclined to be 
more radical in matters of politics 
and economics than are students 
supported by their parents. Yet our 
data only partially substantiate this 
belief. Although C between polit- 
ical preferences and part-time em- 


ployment in college was but .1o9, 
there was a slight tendency for 
partly self-supporting students to 
select Roosevelt and for those not 
gainfully employed to support Lan- 
don. In the same vein the economic 
and social status of the father as 
measured by his occupation—indi- 
cated on a scale ranging from un- 
skilled labor to professional and 
proprietary classes—yielded a corre- 
lation with political choice of only 
.18. Thus professional men’s children 
tended to favor Landon while those 
of laborers on the whole supported 
Roosevelt, indicating that the rela- 
tionship was significant but not very 
marked. 

This study reveals the potentiali- 
ties of a straw ballot accompanied by 
a schedule on political, economic, 
and other opinions as a research 
instrument to be used in such a 
natural social situation as a presi- 
dential campaign. The results dem- 
onstrate the extent of the divergence 
of the students’ views and political 
preferences from those of their par- 
ents. Thus in our sample—made up 
chiefly of Wisconsin residents—stu- 
dents selecting Republican candi- 
dates tended to reflect their familiar 

® The difference between the percentage 
of student readers of the Chicago Tribune 
supporting Landon and the percentage of 
Milwaukee Journal readers who favored 
this candidate is 3.9 times the standard 
error of the difference. Obviously the differ- 


ence between Tribune and New York Times 
readers is even larger. 
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traditions in party voting more con- 
sistently than did those preferring 
the Democratic candidates.’ The re- 
sults also indicate a considerable de- 
gree of consistency between liberal 
economic views and liberal political 
choices. Furthermore there is evi- 
dence that in this sample, at least, 
Protestants tended to support Lan- 
don; and Catholics and Jews, Roose- 


velt. Finally the study throws into 
focus the fact that political and eco- 
nomic liberalism or even radicalism 
may not be highly correlated with 
liberal or radical views on such mat- 
ters as sexual morality and religion. 

7 A confirmation of the rdle of the family 
in perpetuating political traditions awaits a 


similar study in a southern institution 
where the party dominance is reversed, 


STUDY OF INDUSTRIAL CONFLICT 


The Society for the Psycho- 
logical Study of Social Issues has 
authorized the preparation of a year- 
book entitled, The Psychology of In- 
dustrial Conflict. The responsible 
committee (listed below) is interest- 
ed in securing fresh, concrete field 
data or documents bearing upon this 
problem from workers, employers, 
public officials, and social scientists 
working in specialized fields. A ten- 
tative outline is available, and quali- 


fied persons who wish to cooperate in 
this enterprise either by submitting 
hitherto unused materials or by con- 
tributing to the writing of parts of 
the text should communicate with 
any of the following: 

Theodore Newcomb, Benning- 
ton College, Bennington, Vt.; Keith 
Sward, People’s Press, New Ken- 
sington, Pa.; George W. Hartmann, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, chairman. 
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GOVERNMENT 


Edited by HAROLD D. LASSWELL 


This department deals with the informational, educational, and publicity 
activities of government: local, regional, and national; domestic and 
foreign. The material includes news of recent trends, summaries of 
research, critical comment, case histories, discussion of sources. 


HAS THE CITY LOST ITS VOICE? 


By HAL HAZELRIGG 


Mr. Hazelrigg is an editorial 
associate of the Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House, Chicago. 


American city government 
breaks down oftenest today at its 
point of contact with the public. 
Even the most efficient and praise- 
worthy administrations are not al- 
ways the most successful, because too 
often they fail to recognize the 
essential part that public relations 
play in the administrative process. 

Cities are great corporations 
whose contact with their public is 
incessant and whose responsibilities 
to it are enormous. Yet few of them 
have evolved the workable, uniform 
public policy which even small busi- 
ness corporations consider elemen- 
tary in good management. In large 
measure the task of reconciling gov- 
ernmental knowledge with public 
opinion has been left to politics. The 
voice of the able administrator is 
not often heard in the land. 
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The American citizen today is 
confronted by a cumulative complex- 
ity. On the one hand facts them- 
selves have multiplied enormously 
in the wake of the mechanical and 
industrial revolutions. On the other, 
he is beset by the governmental and 
social transformations brought about 
by forces he cannot wholly compre- 
hend. Most of the news of govern- 
ment he receives through the various 
channels of communication is polit- 
ical gossip, highly colored, strongly 
spiced. Dimly he realizes that there 
must be scrupulous public servants 
who are doing commendable admin- 
istrative jobs; but he hears little 
about them and not much about 
their good works. 

The oft-mentioned “apathy” of 
the average citizen toward govern- 
ment is not apathy at all, but hope- 
lessness bred of bewilderment. 

Part of the public bewilderment 
results from the growing technicali- 
ty of government itself. Government 
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calls upon every kind of human 
ability and it deals with the most 
intricate questions of economics, 
finance, and social policy. The ad- 
ministrative processes of government 
have grown so vast, so complex, 
and so specialized that the average 
citizen is not equipped to under- 
stand them or to determine their 
techniques. But certainly he should 
be informed of results brought about 
by use of these techniques. Since 
the results themselves are often com- 
plex, the task of interpretation be- 
comes essential. 

The audience is ready-made. 
The citizen is curious about and 
interested in his local government if 
only for the reasons that he pays 
directly for it, and that its every 
action affects his life in some visible 
measure. He should be the first 
to agree that reporting on the con- 
duct of the city’s services is not only 
good management, but also a public 
responsibility. 

The news judgment of the editor, 
who must be sensitive to these things, 
is direct proof of citizen interest in 
government. The chief news sources 
in this country today are City Hall, 
State House, and Capitol Hill. If 
you will examine your local news- 
paper you will find that the stories 
which make page 1 most consistent- 
ly are those from City Hall. 

The vital administrative process 
of informing and dealing with the 
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public has not kept pace with the 
other advances in public administra- 
tion. As a matter of fact, it is difficult 
to find any body of effective research 
material on the subject excepting in 
a few British publications. 

Some distinctions in terminology 
are necessary to clear understanding 
of the question. First the terms “pub- 
licity” and “public relations” are 
confused by observers of local gov- 
ernment. Public relations fundamen- 
tally have to do with shaping inter- 
nal policies which, if practised sin- 
cerely and effectively publicized, will 
result in public good will. Publicity 
is simply the technique of presenting 
these policies in the most effective 
way. In the field of government we 
must distinguish between admin- 
istrative publicity, which seeks to 
tell the citizen what services he is 
getting for his tax dollar, and pollit- 
ical publicity, which seeks to ele- 
vate a political faction or enhance 
individual personalities. 

Many an administrator today 
withdraws, like the turtle into his 
shell, hoping that the public rela- 
tions question will go away. Others 
lay down their plans for municipal 
reporting and clearing the news be- 
fore defining their general public 
policies. Then their efforts are mis- 
interpreted, complaints resulting 
from misinformation arise, and the 
entire program collapses. These lat- 


ter administrators, having had their | 
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fingers burned, do not stretch them 
forth again. A third type tries cour- 
ageously and continuously to pub- 
licize government but fails through 
lack of a systematic, clearly defined 
policy. The last-named group con- 
tains those many city officials who 
have admirably developed public re- 
porting to a high art, but who find 
that municipal reports alone do not 


suffice. 


Technique of Creating Il] Will 

Before going into the details of 
the successful municipal public re- 
lations program let us examine the 
case history of an American city. 
We shall call this place Midcity. It 
is a good subject for study because 
it represents the average American 
city in population, culture, business, 
and industry. 

Midcity has about 85,000 inhab- 
itants. It has certain natural mineral 
resources, and is in a scenic area. It 
enjoys considerable trade advantages. 
It is well served by railroad and high- 
way. It lies in an historic environ- 
ment, and tourists like to visit it. 

In its government Midcity starts 
with a big advantage. It operates 
under the mayor-council form, with 
a “strong-mayor” executive. The 
mayor has large powers to appoint 
officers, boards, and commissions at 
will; to perform certain executive 
duties without interference, and to 
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prepare expenditure programs. The 
city charter is modeled on a plan 
accepted as one of the best. Midcity 
has a modern administrative code. 
The council is honest and well inten- 
tioned, and the mayor tries hard to 
perform the functions of his office. 
Yet the administration is continually 
in difficulties and the public is highly 
critical of it. 

This mayor came into office sev- 
eral years ago. He was a successful 
businessman, elected on a reform 
ticket after a rousing campaign to 
“throw the political grafters and ras- 
cals out of City Hall.” He came in 
filled with enthusiasm. Not only 
would he give the city good govern- 
ment, but he was going to let the 
people in on it. The job of Midcity’s 
mayor was not unique. About one- 
half the cities in the United States of 
more than 50,000 inhabitants have 
mayor-council forms of government. 
This did not make his task any the 
less difficult. Because the “strong- 
mayor” has to deal with both policies 
and administration. And frequently 
the best of administrations are de- 
stroyed by the public because of dis- 
approval of policies. 

Midcity’s mayor, having busi- 
Ness executive training, naturally 
stressed the side of management and 
administration. He felt he could 
completely divorce in the public 
mind the special functions of policy 
determination and the actual admin- 
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istration of policies. This purpose was 
sound. Having gathered about him 
the best department heads obtainable, 
the mayor set about telling the ad- 
ministrative story to the people— 
showing them what really efficient, 
businesslike government meant. Here 
was his first mistake. As often hap- 
pens in business as well as govern- 
ment, the chief executive had set up 
a publicity program before formu- 
lating a clear policy for all the cor- 
poration’s public affairs. 

The mayor’s next blunder was 
to attempt to centralize all press rela- 
tions in his own office, barring re- 
porters access to department heads. 
He did not bother to find out news- 
papermen’s attitude toward a central 
press bureau. They hate it. And he 
failed to discern the damaging effect 
such an order would have on the 
morale of his “cabinet.” It would 
have been easy for him to have set 
the press policy for all his depart- 
ments, then let the various heads 
carry it out in the usual way. 

Next to a central press bureau 
the reporters’ pet peeve is “hand- 
outs.” Yet Midcity’s mayor for a 
long period got out weekly canned 
releases which were poorly prepared. 
They were defensive in tone and not 
newsworthy. They cited the re- 
form administration’s accomplish- 
ments and compared it with the for- 
mer “political” régime, instead of 
preserving the strict objectivity of 


straight reporting. Moreover, polit. 
ical and policy news “breaks” kept 
getting in the way of his plans for 
administrative publicity. Finding that 
handling all the press was taking 
too much of his time, the mayor gave 
fewer and fewer interviews. Misin- 
terpretations and garbled stories ap- 
peared with increasing frequency. 
Recriminations flew back and forth 
among mayor, reporter, and editor. 
The upshot of it all was that the 
councilmen sold the mayor on the 
idea of stopping regulated publicity. 
They convinced him that he should 
give out as little news as possible, 
and “lie low and keep out of the 
public eye.” 


News Based on Rumor 

Most of the news stories and 
editorials in the local press now are 
misguided and inaccurate because 
the mayor does not make informa- 
tion and records available. Reporters 
calling at city hall are forestalled by 


the mayor’s secretary. This individ- | 
ual goes so far as to put everything | 


on top of his desk away when a re- 


porter calls. The atmosphere is sus- | 
picious and chilling, to say the least. | 


The mayor’s attitude is the same in 
his rare interviews. Reporters go 
away to write stories from tag-ends 
and rumors, without the clear inter- 
pretations they would be delighted to 
have. 
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In other matters of public rela- 
tions the mayor is still found “hiding 
out,” with encouragement of the 
council. The Midcity reform admin- 
istration at the outset published a 
fairly good annual report designed 
for public distribution. This report 
was finally suppressed for the same 
old reason—“If we get it out, we will 
get into trouble.” 

Today the mayor makes no 
speeches. He never calls in civic 
group leaders for consultation and 
discussion of their needs, and how 
they are to be met. He never gets 
radio time to tell the city’s story. 

Worst of all in Midcity, perhaps, 
is the personnel public relations 
problem. The morale of city officials 
and employees is low because the 
dispirited chief executive has not fol- 
lowed through on his program to 
develop an esprit de corps. The 
mayor has evolved a “memo” com- 
plex. He sends memos to his depart- 
ment heads instead of calling them 
in as he once did to discuss policies 
and problems. There is no apparent 
effort to train employees in their deal- 
ings with the public. 

People coming in to city hall to 
inquire or complain are treated in- 
differently, and even rudely upon 
occasion. Employees loaf around city 
hall corridors. Telephone callers re- 
ceive scant courtesy. 

The vital problem of public re- 
lations is ignored by the police de- 
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partment, which has more contact 
than any other with the citizenry. 
The detective force is inefficient. No 
police reports are made to the may- 
or’s office. As a matter of fact, the 
only departments in Midcity enjoy- 
ing a good public relationship are the 
commissions of health and of parks. 
Both have a “good press,” and the 
former gets out a commendable 
annual report—about the only one in 
the administration. 

The annual financial report is 
published by advertisement in the 
newspapers, but it is technical and 
involved; and when the newspapers 
attempt to interpret the auditor's 
monthly report to the council (with- 
out benefit of guidance) they get it 
balled up. 

Midcity’s central administrators 
are honest and well-meaning men 
and the administration has some very 
capable department heads. However, 
the main executives suffer from a 
persecution complex. They assume 
the newspapers are lying and venal 
and make no attempt to improve 
their press relations. Direct relations 
with citizens, in addition to the per- 
sonnel contact problems, are difficult. 
The city is low in revenue. It has 
tax limitations and a low tax rate. 
Lack of revenue keeps down the 
quantity of services. 

Midcity’s first step toward an 
effective public relations program 
should be to “come out of its shell.” 
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Reporters should have access to all 
department heads and be received in 
daily “press conferences” by the city’s 
chief executive. The mayor should 
see local editors as well and discuss 
with them municipal problems. He 
would be surprised to learn how in- 
terested they could be in helping their 
city get good government. He should 
lay down a clear press relations pro- 
gram for all his commissioners to 
follow, and he should hold occa- 
sional conferences with them to dis- 
cuss public policies. 

He should stress the view that 
the newspapers’ contribution to the 
city’s cooperation must be fair treat- 
ment and a special effort to handle 
administrative news objectively and 
accurately. 

He should impress upon his de- 
partment heads the necessity of train- 
ing all their employees in public con- 
tacts, emphasizing courtesy and alert- 
ness for counter clerks, attendants 
and telephone secretaries. He should 
clean up and make as attractive as 
possible all public buildings, and 
clear out loafers. 

He should encourage represen- 
tatives of civic groups to call on him, 
and he should make himself avail- 
able to speak before their meetings. 
He should use the radio in explain- 
ing administrative action, and en- 
courage the idea of “open houses,” 
exhibits and motion pictures to make 
known the workings of individual 
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departments. And finally, and most 
important, a consistent and syste. 
matic program should be devised to 
inform the public on Midcity’s rey- 
enue difficulties, so that it may under- 
stand why its services are limited, 
and why the city should have more 
revenue. 


Essentials of Municipal 
Interpretation 


It should not be implied that the 
failure of Midcity’s reform adminis. 
tration is due entirely to faulty pub- 
lic relations. It was, of course, caused 
by bad management of which faulty 
public relations was the crucial out- 
ward manifestation. Midcity’s mayor 
had the makings of a good public 
administrator, but as so often hap 
pens, he was not a good public repre- 
sentative. As Emanie Sachs once 
said of John Purroy Mitchel, New 
York City’s reform mayor: “He 
thought that city government was 


taxation and administration, little | 


realizing that it was people.” 
Midcity is an extreme example 
but it is illustrative of the point at 
which American city administrations 
are vulnerable in their public deal- 
ings. Midcity’s mayor was right in 
trying to strengthen the aspects of 
administrative publicity because here 
is where the greatest need lies. In- 
deed, the council-manager city, which 
would seem to have an easier task 


because of centralized control, finds } 
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this an even more acute problem 
because the city manager’s strength 
lies primarily in the administrative 
field. 

Administrators who take pro- 
fessional pride in their work are be- 
ginning to face this question square- 
ly. Executives of the council-manager 
form differ from political leaders in 
the legislative branch of local gov- 
ernment in that they administer laws 
instead of making them, and they 
execute policies instead of forming 
them. Thus their relations with the 
public are different. The political 
leader must not only hearken to pub- 
lic opinion; he must also shape pub- 
lic opinion toward the support of 
legislation he desires. Hence his fre- 
quent reliance upon the familiar 
shibboleths and symbols of propa- 
ganda. The administrator has no 
need to elicit responses which will! 
serve in the formation of opinion, 
and he has no business doing this. 
His duty is to inform the public on 
those activities of the city’s business 
which bear out legislative mandates. 
If the information he provides elicits 
civic criticism, it is up to him to re- 
pair the vulnerable parts of his ad- 
ministration. 

Administrative publicity thus 
must differ sharply in its factual ob- 
jectivity from the personalized attack 
and counter-attack of politics. It 
must also be kept distinct from the 
furious onslaughts common to the 
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reform movements of citizens’ organ- 
izations. The administrator's part is 
to await the process of politics and 
the course of reform before he him- 
self puts into motion whatever ma- 
chinery of government is set up. 
His task of interpretation is not 
easy. It is difficult to get money for 
publicity purposes from a council 
thinking how it will square such 
usage of funds with the taxpayers. 
The council finds it much simpler to 
justify expenditures for convention 
and tourism development than it 
does for administrative reporting. In 
many places there are legal limits on 
city “advertising.” And finally, al- 
though his motives may not involve 
all the connotations of the term, the 
administrator must use all the tech- 
niques of public relations. Seldom 
would one man’s experience fit him 
out with the high technical skills in- 
volved in the professions of both 
government and public relations. 
However, this is not to say that con- 
tinuous, systematic effort cannot 
vastly improve the relations of any 
municipality with its electorate. 


Three Parts of the Program 

An examination of the machin- 
ery of local government will show 
that any clear-cut program of munic- 
ipal public relations must fall into 
three divisions: (1) personnel rela- 
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tions, (2) press relations, (3) public 
reporting.’ 

Most cities’ programs fail be- 
cause public policy is shaped from 
an outward (publicity) rather than 
an inward (public relations) start- 
ing point. The public should not be 
invited to inspect the house until the 
furniture is in order, the servants 
trained, and the household services 
functioning smoothly. 

The policy set down for each 
division of a program should prevail 
throughout. If the employee is taught 
courtesy and sincerity in all public 
dealing and the necessity for clarity 
and simplicity in interpreting the 
work of his department, the same 
policy should be the theme in the 
city’s more general press relations 
and public reporting. 

It was noted in Midcity’s experi- 
ence that two departments had an 
effective public relations program. 
The emphasis there lies in health and 
park recreation. Most cities have pet 
projects which are overemphasized 
while other essential parts of the 
program are underemphasized. One 
city has a good annual report or out- 
standingly good departmental re- 
ports; another has a “good press”; 
still another is happy at the public’s 
pride in its traffic division, or its park 
service, or its playground super- 
vision. It is a rare municipality in 
which the entire program is coordi- 
nated and balanced so that a com- 
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plete picture of the city’s services in 
relation to its cost is continually be- 
fore the public. 

The city’s executive cannot 
evade this responsibility. An organ. 
ized public relations program, well 


° . . ) 
conceived and smoothly functioning, 


will release him so that he can per- 
form the manifold other duties of 
his office. Primarily the problem of 
administrative publicity must be 
solved within the cities themselves 


because of the local ramifications. | 


However, a good service to public 
administration in its broader mean- 
ing could be performed perhaps 
through the universities by which 
men could receive preliminary train- 
ing not only as technicians and ad- 
ministrators, but as interpreters of 
public services. 

The cities were caught short in 
this respect when the depression 











struck. There had been little organ- 
ized effort to inform the public of | 
the variety and value of its municipal | 

services. Under civic pressure taxes 

were cut drastically and ruthlessly. 

Debt defaults, payless paydays and 
tax “strikes” were common. And at | 
the same time, the demand for mv- | 
nicipal services increased. 
Many authorities in this field 
believe that restoration of the pres 
tige value of the public service is 
1 The reader may be interested in te 


ferring to the article “Trends in Municipal } 
Reporting” in this issue.—Ep. 
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one of the most important tasks fac- 
ing public administration. Add to 
this the correlative task of public 
interpretation. No matter how com- 
petent or how complete the munici- 
pal services become, the job will re- 
main unfinished until the extent of 
these services is conveyed to the pub- 
lic. The thing works both ways. If 
the individual citizen is proud of his 
city government, the municipal em- 
ployee can take pride in his job. If 


the latter has pride in his work, he 
will have the right attitude in his 
public contacts. When such a public 
attitude is created and personnel 
morale is heightened as a result, any 
city will have a long lead on the solu- 
tion of its grievous public relations 
problem. It will also have made a real 
contribution to the prestige of public 
service, and to the working of de- 


mocracy. 


TRENDS IN MUNICIPAL REPORTING 
By HERBERT A. SIMON ann CLARENCE E. RIDLEY 


The authors are associated with 
the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation in Chicago. 


The annual municipal report, 
while it is far from being the only 
means of reviewing governmental 
activities, is still one of the most im- 
portant and widely used vehicles of 
publicity.’ Realizing that a report to 
be effective must be read, and to be 
read must be attractive, officials are 
giving more and more attention to 
the makeup of these documents. In 
attractiveness, the modern report 
compares favorably with the best 
periodicals. 

Even more encouraging than 
the improved appearance of recent 
reports is the attention now being 
given to the content and method of 
presentation necessary to arouse citi- 
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zen interest. Reporting officials are 
still far from agreement as to the 
exact function to be served by report- 
ing and consequently there has been 
wide diversity in the reports issued. 

One school of thought stresses 
the importance of educating the citi- 
zen concerning the organization and 
functions of the city government. 
The organization chart is almost 
universally included, and in some 
reports the statement of organization 
and functions for each department is 
given a good deal of emphasis. 

A second, and more common, 
type of report consists principally of 
a description of departmental activi- 
ties and accomplishments, usually 

1 For a previous discussion, see Clar- 
ence E. Ridley, “Municipal Reporting 


Taken Seriously,” in this journal, Vol. I, 
No. 1 (January 1937) pp. 112-16. 
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supported by statistical tables and 
charts. The Cincinnati report excel. 
lently ilustrates this method of pres- 
entation. The relative emphasis on 
text and statistics varies from city to 
city, but the most successful reports 
are those that include only the most 
significant statistics and give a full 
interpretation of each chart in the 
text. 

Other reports explain the nu- 
merous contacts of the citizen with 
his government: where and when he 
can pay his tax bill, how to turn in a 
fire alarm, what to do about refuse- 
collection complaints, how to get a 
dog license, etc. Sometimes this in- 
formation is not included in the 
annual report, but published sep- 
arately. The Department of Public 
Works of Los Angeles issued a pam- 
phlet during the year entitled, “Pub- 
lic Information: Typical Questions 
Asked in the Ten Departments un- 
der the Jurisdiction of the Board 
of Public Works, with Answers 
Thereto.” 

A few reports are attempting to 
set before the citizen broad questions 
of policy which face the city. This is 
usually done through the medium of 
the manager’s or mayor’s introduc- 
tion, although the reports of the 
planning commission and finance de- 
partment sometimes contain a good 
deal of material of this sort. The 
Milwaukee report is quite successful 
in presenting such questions of pol- 
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icy. Eight pages are devoted to the 
common council, and three pages to 
the mayor’s office. Discussion of 
financial policy occupies another 
three or four pages. By this means, 
the report of a highly decentralized 
city government has been given a 
considerable degree of unity. 

The traditional description of 
the municipal report as the means by 
which the public official gives an 
accounting to the citizenry of his 
stewardship is therefore a very in- 
complete picture. The report is 
equally important in helping the 
citizen discharge Ais responsibility to 
his government. Many progressive 
reports undertake the additional task 
of educating the citizen on questions 
of public policy which he may later 
have to determine at the polls. Here 
is a significant attempt to deal con- 
structively with the relation between 
expert and layman in a democratic 
society. 

This broad conception of the 
function of reporting raises some 
serious problems of professional be- 
havior. It was once believed that if 
the administration published each 
year a complete and encyclopedic 
account of city activities, governmen- 
tal efficiency could be appraised by 
the citizen. This highly optimistic 
view of the “intelligent citizen” has 
long been discarded. The voter has 
neither the time nor the information 
to interpret undigested statistical 
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tables in an intelligent manner. The 
reporting official must act as inter- 
preter as well as recorder. 

It devolves upon the reporting 
official, therefore, to give a proper 
weight and interpretation to the fig- 
ures he presents. “Figures don’t lie, 
but liars do figure,” and the citizen 
has very little defense in this field, as 
in other realms of reporting and ad- 
vertising, against deliberate decep- 
tion or misinformation. It can be 
said, almost without qualification, 
that the ethical standards of the typ- 
ical municipal report have been head 
and shoulders above contemporary 
standards in reporting to stockhold- 
ers of private corporations, and stand- 
ards of commercial advertising. 


Financial Data 

What information are the re- 
ports presenting about the individual 
city departments? Financial data in 
the typical municipal report is still 
characterized by comprehensiveness 
rather than clarity. Financial state- 
ments seem to be constructed for the 
information of an auditor or a 
CP.A. rather than for the layman 
who is interested in knowing how 
much his city government cost, how 
large a debt burden it is carrying, 
and whether it is solvent. 

Several cities, however, did at- 
tempt to help the citizen interpret his 
tax bill. Sometimes this was done in 
the annual report, sometimes in a 
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separately distributed leaflet that 
accompanied the tax bill. 

“What the Citizen Gets for His 
Money” was the theme of the five- 
page mimeographed leaflet—“City 
Taxes, Cigarettes, and Chewing 
Gum”—issued by Columbus, Geor- 
gia. Kenosha, Wisconsin, distributes 
an “Annual Letter to Kenosha Citi- 
zens” with the tax bill. A leaflet 
from Morganton, North Carolina, 
indicates that the per capita cost of 
street maintenance and construction 
is equivalent to the cost of three 
pounds of bacon per year, and the 
total cost of city government equals 
the cost of one-fifth loaf of bread a 
day per capita. Similar comparisons 
are made in the Proposed Budget for 
Arlington, Virginia. A number of 
annual reports contain comparable 
explanations of expenditures. 

The balance sheet, tax collec- 
tions, and debts, proved more diffi- 
cult to present in popular fashion. 
The Cincinnati report gave perhaps 
the most accurate picture of munic- 
ipal solvency. The Saginaw report 
was unique in its clear, understand- 
able, and carefully explained balance 
sheet. An excellent graphic analysis 
of tax collections is presented in the 
Trenton report. The Norfolk report 
has one of the best analyses of the 
debt structure, and in general an 
excellent discussion of financial prob- 
lems and policies. 
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Other Staff Functions 

Discussion of personnel prob- 
lems is wofully lacking in the typical 
report. In fact few of the reports of 
cities under 100,000, and practically 
none under 30,000, mentioned per- 
sonnel activities at all. This suggests 
that the annual report is still in many 
cases a collection of departmental re- 
ports. Since a separate personnel 
agency is set up only in the very 
largest cities, discussion of the per- 
sonnel situation is entirely omitted 
from the other reports. 

In cases where personnel was 
mentioned, the report was usually 
confined to a description of the 
activities of the personnel agency. The 
Cincinnati report was a notable ex- 
ception in its analysis of the rates 
of turnover of employees. In none of 
the reports was an attempt made to 
discuss levels of compensation, or 
quality of personnel. 

Planning was somewhat more 
adequately reported than personnel, 
and received frequent mention even 
in many of the reports of smaller 
cities. Excellent discussion of particu- 
lar planning problems was found in 
several reports. Among these, the 
report on blighted areas in Milwau- 
kee and on housing in Norfolk were 
outstanding. 


Line Departments 
The year showed considerable 
advancement in the reporting of ac- 
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tivities of “line departments” in the 
annual report. More of the sections 
devoted to the police department are 
conforming to the recommendations 
of the U.S. Department of Justice. 
Traffic regulation is given a good 
deal of attention and the publication 
of the annual report is utilized as an 
excellent opportunity for education 
in traffic safety. 

The typical sections on the fire 
and health departments are still 
somewhat cluttered with statistical 
tables of doubtful value, but more 
and more, the really significant data 
are being given their proper empha- 
sis, and details on feet of hose laid 
and number of food inspections are 
being supplanted by discussions of 
fire losses, child health, and con- 
tagious diseases. 

Public works activities received, 
as usual, a good deal of emphasis. A 
few cities are publishing unit cost 
data. Public welfare has continued 
one of the most pressing local prob- 
lems. Several reports contained in- 
formation on incidence of unemploy- 
ment, in addition to the traditional 
case-load statistics. 

The general impression given 
by the reports on line departments is 
not one of insufficient reporting, but 
one of excessive emphasis on unin- 
terpreted statistical tables. 
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ORGANIZED GROUPS 


Edited by E. PENDLETON HERRING 


This department surveys the activities of political parties, trade associa- 
tions, labor unions, professional organizations, and the host of leagues, 
societies, and councils that bring men together for some common 
purpose. Attention centers upon problems relevant to all organized 
effort to secure a cohesive following and to rally public support, not 
upon the merits or shortcomings of particular policies or objectives. 


CAN LITTLE BUSINESS ORGANIZE? 


By OLIVER GARCEAU 


Mr. Garceau is Instructor in 
Government at Harvard University 
and holds A.B. and M.B.A. degrees 


from the same institution. 


Events of the past winter have 
aroused speculation as to whether 
Little Business can be effectively and 
permanently added to the ever- 
lengthening roster of organized, self- 
conscious, and aggressive interest 
groups in national politics. 

Little Business is obviously not 
a new figure on the political stage. 
To a certain degree the Granger 
Movement, more directly Progres- 
sivism and the New Freedom, and 
most clearly the anti-monopoly laws 
of pre-War years stand as reminders 
that it is not entirely romantic to 
cherish the tradition of the country 
store as the axis of American poli- 
tics. Under NRA there was a sharp 
outcry by Little Business. Its cus- 
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toms were most deranged by labor 
standards, particularly in distribu- 
tion and the service trades. Its prices 
were interfered with in a market 
where big brand names already com- 
peted strongly with price and quali- 
ty. In some industries, Little Busi- 
ness had, quite naturally, more than 
its share of marginal firms. And 
many felt that in the trade associa- 
tions, which framed and adminis- 
tered the codes, Little Business was 
badly under-represented. This dis- 
satisfaction and positive resentment 
was given vigorous expression by 
the Darrow report. Throughout the 
New Deal Little Business, or those 
who spoke in its name, have pressed 
for government action to facilitate 
borrowing, particularly for capital 
purposes; and both the Federal Re- 
serve and the RFC were empowered 
to supply intermediate credit. 
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The Roosevelt Conference of 
February 3 and 4 of this year was 
clearly a move of a quite different 
order from anything that had gone 
before. The motives which prompted 
this meeting can only be surmised. 
The Conference was composed nom- 
inally of letter-writers, picked partly 
at random and partly with some at- 
tention to a fair cross-section of lo- 
cation and type of activity. There 
have been some allegations of poli- 
tics, but the outcome of the Con- 
ference was such as to forbid push- 
ing that notion too far. 

The results were threefold; an 
entertaining uproar, a wave of or- 
ganization, and an interesting pic- 
ture of little business ideas. 


Already in the Field 

In June 1935, a “National Fed- 
eration of Small Businesses” had 
been organized in New Jersey, fo- 
cusing its attention primarily on 
Federal assistance in the problem of 
long-term credit. In November 1937, 
Dewitt Emery launched the “Na- 
tional Small Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation” using the irresistible battle- 
cry, “The sheriff is about to get 
my business. How are you doing?” 
Mr. Emery, President of the Mon- 
roe Letterhead Company of Akron, 
has fifteen employees and a Repub- 
lican background. He claimed mem- 
bers in twenty-three states in No- 
vember and mentioned 3,000 dele- 
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gates at a proposed national con- 
vention in June. The “Smaller Busi- 
ness Association for New York, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut, Inc.” was 
founded by fifteen of those who were 
invited to Washington; they claimed 
186 members before the Conference 
met, look to 2,000 members as an 
immediate goal, and would like to 
join in a federation with units di- 
vided along the lines of Federal Re- 
serve Districts. Its chairman is an 
architectural designer, its vice-chair- 
man a lawyer, its secretary a machin- 
ery manufacturer, and its other 
officers represent fields including 
sporting goods, real estate, retailing, 
cork articles, bathrobes, hotels, note- 
books, locks, and haberdashers. West 
Virginia has “Little Business, Inc.” 
with an immediate goal of 200 com- 
munity units and the conviction 
that 1,700,000 businessmen are 
eligible. The “Nation’s Smaller 
Business Council” was organized in 
March 1938, by the delegates from 
the Conference to the White House. 
Its officers show a wide geographic 
distribution throughout the north- 
east, from Chicago to Virginia. A 
newspaper editor of Orlando, Flori- 
da, heads the “American Small Busi- 
ness Council” which expected at 
one time to include at least 200 of 
the Conference delegates and which 
announces quite frankly, “we are 
lobbyists and that’s all there is to 
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it.” A representative to the Con- 
ference from Cincinnati says he 
formed an association during the 
Conference; but while $750 in 
checks was collected, he was re- 
ported uncertain as to who took the 
money. 

All this mushroom growth of 
1938 is a direct outcome of the Con- 
ference. It is difficult to estimate the 
rate of growth since mid-winter, and 
the future pattern of organization is 
quite impossible to predict. A be- 
ginning has certainly been made, 
with an interesting diversity of mod- 
els along local and regional lines. 
Short of some spectacular event, it 
seems likely that progress to national 
integration and impressive coverage 
will be extremely slow. 


What Is “Little”? 


The difficulties to be overcome 
are considerable. No one can agree 
on what is Little Business. Some call 
“Little” everything below the huge 
corporations, the goliaths familiar 
to the bulk of newspaper readers 
and amateur speculators. Some say 
small shops, where employer and 
employee are on terms of personal 
acquaintance. Many assume that the 
phrase and the organization should 
reach up to $1,000,000 a year gross 
income or perhaps 500 employees. 
Perhaps a line could be drawn by 
the personal income of the inde- 
pendent employer. The very difh- 
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culty of definition will itself be a 
hurdle; but it is still more important 
as an indication that there is not a 
coherent opinion base for organiza- 
tion. To achieve an effective pressure 
group, much effort will have to be 
directed internally, in clarifying and 
moulding the opinion of the mem- 
bers or potential members. Economic 
conditions or governmental action 
might combine to accelerate this 
process; but until it is well begun, it 
is unlikely that Little Business will 
be a powerful factor in exerting 
pressure. 

In seeking to build an integrated 
group, the organizations are faced 
with the problem of finding sharp 
opinion cleavages which will distin- 
guish clearly the benefits they have 
to offer. Comparing pronounce- 
ments by the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S., and Little 
Business, it is evident that there is 
substantial agreement on a large 
number of issues touching govern- 
ment policy. Control of prices, an 
unbalanced _ budget, 
competition, over-regulation, and the 


government 


stifling of competition are con- 
demned by all. There has been a 
determined vehemence in all groups 
in denouncing the undistributed- 
profits and capital-gains taxes, and 
all are inclined to lower taxes in 
general. There is an equal tendency 
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to suspect the present forms of wage- 
and-hour bills and the NLRB. Also, 
Social Security bothers both; 
though the older organizations stress 
criticism of the huge reserve, while 
Little Business resents most keenly 
the size of the tax and the expen- 
siveness of the red tape. The Hull 
tariff policy has aroused the Manu- 
facturers and the Chamber of Com- 
merce without bringing any definite 
statement from Little Business. 

Beyond these matters, Little 
Business has its special demands. Its 
loudest clamor is for more credit 
facilities, either from banks or direct 
from the government. Little Business 
favors and would expand anti-chain- 
store legislation, the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, and the Miller-Tydings 
Act; and correspondingly, it would 
bar all government assistance to co- 
operatives. Finally, it would curb 
monopolies, though it is hard to 
gauge how vehement the feeling is 
on this score at the present time. 


Big and Little 

At few points is there sharp 
cleavage. It would be perhaps un- 
safe to take the National Association 
of Manufacturers and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce as 
spokesmen for “Big Business,” 
though their failure to represent 
Little Business proposals suggests 
that possibility. Whatever the weight 
of Big and Little in these bodies, 
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they evidently would undergo no 
severe ideological strain in absorb- 
ing Little Business with most of its 
distinct ambitions. The chain-store 
problem alone presents a serious di- 
vergence, for Big Business is con- 
tent to say that size is not monopoly; 
and Little Business has no severe 
distaste for tariffs. Surely Big Busi- 
ness would not begrudge cheap 
credit to its little brother. Producers 
are seldom narrow-minded about a 
piece of pie for others; the pie is so 
big. Finally, the tumultuous years 
of the New Deal have not created 
a division between Big and Little 
along party lines. A recent Gallup 
Poll indicates that business opinion 
divides by geographic section, but 
not by size. 

Little Business organizers must 
face the uncomfortable fact that 
they have yet to discover a very 
promising platform as a basis for 
recruiting members. They may in 
the end only induce a more consid- 
erate attitude on the part of existing 
organizations, and thus stifle their 
own efforts. Chambers of Commerce, 
Manufacturers, Wholesalers, Retail- 
ers, and more specialized trade asso- 
ciations give expression to the bulk 
of business opinion. Irrespective of 
the size of a business, a business- 
man’s mind so far seems to be cast 
in a quite uniform mould as re- 
gards government. Little Business 
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can least afford to finance an un- 
ending multiplication of organiza- 
tions; and trade associations had dif- 
ficulty in keeping up their member- 
ship during lean years. Last win- 
ter’s harvest of zealous organizers 
may be an indication of Little Busi- 
ness fear and frustration. NRA left 
the widespread conviction that trade 
associations tend to be dominated by 
the larger firms. The depression years 
have brought a determined wave of 
labor organization. Government con- 
trols must be general in nature, 
directed at the economy as a whole, 
with a tendency not to discern im- 
portant but often intangible dif- 
ferences of degree. In such a world, 
if existing business organizations do 


not harken, if government continues 
to aim rather undiscerning blows 
at the bulk of the economy, and if 
labor continues to view a business- 
man as an employer no matter what 
his size or efficiency, Little Business 
may organize. Little Business is a 
way of life sharply distinct from Big 
Business. Organization may succeed 
on a purely emotional base. In a 
strictly logical world it is not clear 
that Little 


much weight in democratic politics. 


Business would have 


All the more reason, perhaps, that 
it should seek comfort in organiza- 
tion. Men do not parade to show 
strength to their enemies but to 
themselves. 


REPRESENTATION OF BIG BUSINESS 
IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


By ROBERT C. HALL 

Mr. Hall (A.B. Harvard; Dip. 
Ec. Oxon.) gathered the material for 
this article while on a fellowship in 
England a year ago. 


In Britain, the contacts between 
business and government are at once 
more subtle and more intimate than 
is the case in the U.S. Great Britain, 
to be sure, has its powerful pressure 
groups like the Federation of British 
Industries and the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce 
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which operate in much the same 
fashion as their American proto- 
types. 

Of greater significance in Brit- 
ish politics, however, is the actual 
representation of business interests, 
business organizations, and _busi- 
ness houses in the House of Com- 
mons. 

As of January 1, 1937, almost 
all of the important national business 
associations were represented in the 
present House of Commons by an of- 
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ficer, a director, or a leading member 
of the association. Thus the Federa- 
tion of British Industries, whose mem- 
bership comprehends most of the 
heavy industries of the country, was 
represented in Parliament by Sir 
Patrick J. Hannon, a vice-president 
of the organization, member of its 
executive committee and director of 
six large corporations. Other national 
employers’ organizations represented 
in similar fashion include: the Asso- 
ciation of British Chambers of Com- 
merce, Association of Chambers of 
Commerce, Federation of Chambers 
of Commerce, Federation of Cham- 
bers of Commerce of the British Em- 
pire, International Chamber of Com- 
merce, National Chamber of Trade, 
and the Chambers of Commerce of 
London, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Leeds, and Birkenhead. 

Not only are these broad nation- 
al associations represented but also 
22 other trade organizations have 
their interests represented in Parlia- 
mentary debates and divisions. This 
number includes such important 
units as the Chamber of Shipping of 
the United Kingdom, the National 
Farmers Union, the Empire Cotton 
Growing Corporation, the Sugar Fed- 
eration of the British Empire, Na- 
tional Union of Manufacturers, the 
Central Chamber of Agriculture, 
and the Empire Tobacco Federation. 
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Eight Hundred Directors 


It is perhaps even more inter- 
esting to note the enormous number 
and wide range of industrial con- 
cerns whose directors and chairmen 
sit in the House of Commons. In 
the present House, 761 companies 
were represented by 806 directors. 
Of course in many instances one 
man may be a director of a number 
of companies. Every industry in the 
Empire is represented. Almost every 
one of the 200 giant corporations in 
Britain is represented by at least 
one director, and in many instances 
that Member of Parliament may be 
the chairman of the board or a man- 
aging director of the business. 

Twelve banks have 13 directors 
in the House; 120 finance and land 
companies have 125 directors on the 
back benches. Twenty-three iron 
and steel magnates, 44 engineering 
directors, 25 railroad men, 14 oil 
directors, and 43 power tycoons rep- 
resent the iaterests of “Big Busi- 
ness.” There are 46 insurance direc- 
tors and 51 leaders from chemical 
and drug corporations. The 13 lead- 
ing transport units are represented 
by 13 directors; 20 shipping mag- 
nates sit in the House as Members 
of Parliament from divers distant 
constituencies. The press has 20 
directors from as many journals. 
Textile interests have 24 directors; 
45 mining and quarrying corpora- 
tions have 46 directors in the House; 
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13 aircraft directors sit in West- 
minster, while consumer goods in- 
dustries are represented by 91 direc- 
tors. Indeed, it is almost impossible 
to name any important industrial 
interest in the Empire which does 
not have at least one director from 
an important corporation in the 
House of Commons. 

These “director-M.P.’s” are not 
mere rubber stamps, drawing down 
fat fees for work done by more 
enterprising subordinates. In many 
instances they are the actual chair- 
men or presidents of large corpora- 
tions—they are truly the industrial 
giants of England. Thus Mr. J. S. 
Holmes, Conservative M.P., holds 42 
directorships, is chairman or presi- 
dent of 14 companies, and still finds 
time to sit on House committees 
and vote in important divisions. Mr. 
George Balfour, Conservative mem- 
ber for Hampstead, is an electrical 
magnate, director of 26 corporations 
in that field, and the active head of 
12 of them. Sir C. C. Barrie holds 
34 directorships and 2 chairman- 
ships. Even the House of Morgan 
has a partner in Westminster. Mr. 
E. C. Grenfell, partner in the Lon- 
don House of Morgan, Grenfell and 
Company, director of the Bank of 
England and of the Sun Life As- 
surance Society, is an active member 
for the City of London. Walter 
Runciman, an outstanding apostle 
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of Free Trade and one-time Liberal 
Minister, comes of a family of ship- 
owners, is director of Runciman, 
Ltd., Moor Line, Ltd., of “Econo- 
mist” Newspaper, Ltd., and of the 
Westminster Bank, Ltd. Or again, 
Mr. Samuel Samuel, Member of Par- 
liament for Putney, represents to 
England what the name Rockefeller 
means to America, for Mr. Samuel 
is director of Anglo-Saxon Petrole- 
um, Shell Mex, and Royal Dutch, 
and is also director of Lloyds Bank, 
Ltd., and one of the wealthiest men 
in the Empire. Mr. E. C. Davies, 
Liberal National Member, is director 
of Lever Bros., Unilever Ltd., and 
Unilever N. V. Ltd., that gigantic 
soap and margarine trust which re- 
cently has gained control of several 
of the largest chain-store groupings 
in Britain. Or again, Sir Isidore 
Salmon, chairman of J. Lyons, Ltd., 
the greatest tea house in the world 
and proprietor of a gigantic chain of 
teashops, restaurants, and hotels, is 
an active Conservative Member. 

Thus 109 Members of Parlia- 
ment are directors of two or more 
corporations while 16 of their num- 
ber hold a total of 282 directorships 
and 72 chairmanships. It would be 
possible to adduce many more exam- 
ples to demonstrate that to a very 
great degree many of the Big Busi- 
ness men of the Empire sit in Parlia- 
ment as active Members. 
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Conservative Concentration 

The great majority of these men 
sit as Conservative Members. Of 
the 198 M.P.’s who are directors of 
large business units, only 7 were in 
the Labor Party, 16 in the Liberal 
and Liberal National parties, while 
the remaining 175 were staunch 
supporters of the Conservative cause. 
It is of importance to remember, of 
course, that a similar interest group- 
ing exists on the other side of the 
House, for the great number of 
Labor M.P.’s are closely affiliated 
with some national trade union, em- 
ploy union funds in their campaigns, 
and derive a portion of their annual 
stipend from union sources. 

Do these Big Business Members 
of Parliament leave their business 
interests in the City or do they take 
an active part in debates affecting 
their particular fields of industry? 
In the main, these men play impor- 
tant réles in debates on bills affect- 
ing their businesses; they sit on 
committees which are considering 
these bills; they do a certain amount 
of typically British tea-and-crumpet 
lobbying; and they will be found 
in the proper division lobby when 
the bill reaches its final stage. Thus 
Mr. R. G. Ellis, speaking in the 
House of Commons in the course 
of the second-reading debate on the 
Mining Industry Bill, said, “Perhaps 
the House will bear with me when I 
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say that I am one of that much 
despised class, the coal owners, of 
which I am an unofficial and unre- 
pentant member. . . . Speaking as 
an owner, | think the bill does give 
us a good deal of assistance.” Later 
on, in the divisions on the same 
Bill, seven of the M.P.’s in the “ayes” 
lobby were either mine owners or 
else directors of collieries. Again, in 
the standing committee of the House 
of Commons on the Electricity Sup- 
ply Bill, eight Conservative Members 
of Parliament had a_ substantial, 
direct financial interest in the busi- 
ness of electricity supply, actively 
took part in the work of the com- 
mittee, and voted in all of the im- 
portant divisions. 

Despite the frequent outcries 
of Labor and Socialists against these 
business interests in the House, 
there is nothing in the past decade 
to indicate that British businessmen 
are retiring from the political stage. 
In the 1924 House of Commons, 
206 Members held 766 directorships, 
of which 150 were chairmanships. 
Only 154 M.P.’s held directorships 
in 1929, and of these only 116 were 
chairmanships. In 1931, the number 
of directorships had increased to 
691 held by 188 members, and the 
number of chairmanships to 142. 
Finally in the current House, a rec- 
ord number of 806 directorships are 
held by 198 “honorable gentlemen” 
and 181 of them are chairmanships. 
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Implications for Democracy 

This development in England 
has important implications for demo- 
cratic government. In Britain, poli- 
tics and business are not envisaged 
as mutually exclusive groupings, 
each seeking its own ends. Leaders 
in the realm of politics are chosen 
from the top ranks of business exec- 
utives. Membership in the House is 
regarded by men in the City, not as 
the sacred province of party hacks, 
but as the duty of men of affairs. 
Political activity carries with it a 
prestige which renders it an attrac- 
tive opportunity for all types and 
conditions of men. Thus the demo- 
cratic state is served both in its halls 
of government and in its marts of 
commerce by the foremost brains 
and talents of the era. 

This integration of business and 
politics is of vital importance in re- 
solving the historical conflict between 
government and business. As gov- 
ernment seeks additional powers to 
regulate business, it is vital that 
business interests should have a voice 
in prescribing the technique of con- 
trol. Where business opinion is 
not directly represented in the legis- 
lative body, it must exert pressure 
through devious indirect channels. 
Adjustment of legislative principles 
to the practical necessities of business 
must take place at a stage once re- 
moved from the process of legisla- 
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tion. In the event that indirect 
pressure politics are not successful 
in amending regulatory statutes, the 
necessary adjustments can take place 
only through the slow process of 
administrative trial and error, a 
costly and inefficient method. In 
Britain, economic legislation is intro- 
duced, debated, and enacted by the 
leaders in the business world; party 
policies are transformed into work- 
able regulatory laws through the 
reasoned amendments suggested by 
men who have had a lifetime of ex- 
perience in the field. Thus, adjust- 
ment takes place on a very intimate 
plane—during the legislative rather 
than during the administrative stage. 
Such a close tie-up of business 
and politics is not without certain 
dangers. Interested Members of Par- 
liament may seek to emasculate legis- 
lation which directly affects their 
economic interests. Progressive legis- 
lation may be retarded for decades 
by the inherent conservatism of the 
business mind. Or again, this system 
may give rise to logrolling of a par- 
ticularly insidious nature. 
Government regulation of in- 
dustry must of necessity be a process 
of trial and error, of compromise 
and adjustment. With the leaders 
of business enterprise in the House 
of Commons, the necessary adjust- 
ments are consummated in an extra- 
ordinarily sympathetic environment. 
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CHANNELS OF COMMUNICATION 


Edited by O. W. RIEGEL 


This section is concerned with channels of communication, the press, 
radio, motion pictures, public forums, and other similar agencies. Events, 
trends, new developments, and problems of special interest to the student 
of public opinion are selected and reported. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS OF CHINA 
WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


By ALEC T. RIXON 


Mr. Rixon has lived for many 
years in the Orient and is a specialist 
on Far Eastern affairs. 


The era of China’s “splendid 
isolation” was terminated in the 
’seventies of the past century, when 
cables were established by the West- 
ern nations and soon afterwards by 
the Japanese for commercial reasons. 
The vast distances from their home 
bases and within China herself made 
speedy communications desirable for 
the foreigners. In addition, the 
highly capitalized electrical supply 
companies were attracted by the 
profits to be gained. 

In our day, for political and 
economic reasons the problem has 
again become acute. The Japanese, 
aiming at the submission of China, 
attempt to destroy her network of 
telecommunications—the physical 
link of intellectual intercourse with 
foreign countries which also has 
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proved to be an essential factor for 
the internal unity of China. 


Cables 

The earliest means of electrical 
communications to be established in 
China were cables which have been 
laid since 1871. With Shanghai as 
center their lines soon branched out 
internationally to Nagasaki, Hong- 
kong and Manila. The cables landed 
on Chinese soil are the property of 
three great enterprises: (1) the Great 
Northern Telegraph Company, Ltd., 
a Danish concern which is largely 
British owned and controlled; (2) 
the Eastern Extension, Australasia, 
and China Telegraph Company, 
Ltd., a purely British enterprise; and 





(3) the Commercial Pacific Cable | 


Company, an American firm, three- 
quarters of whose stock is owned by 


foreign cable interests. 
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EvuropEAN SUBMARINE AND LAND 
CABLES 


1. Copenhagen-Moscow 
Stockholm-Leningrad 
—Omsk-Irkutsk— 
Urga-Peiping-Chefoo 
Blagovestchensk-Vladivostok- 
Nagasaki 
2. Shanghai (branches to Manila 
and Tokyo) - Amoy - Foochow- 
Hongkong (branches to Manila 
and British Borneo)-Saigon-Sing- 
apore (branches to Java and 
North Australia) - Penang - Mad- 
ras - Bombay - Aden - Suez - Malta- 
Gibraltar; from there to Great 
Britain and to other parts of the 
European continent 
3. Borderland lines to Russia, Bur- 
ma and Indo-China. 


AMERICAN SUBMARINE CABLES 

1. Shanghai-Manila 

2. Shanghai-Yap (branch to Mena- 
do, Dutch Celebes )-Guam 
(branches to Manila and Tokyo)- 
Midway-Honolulu (Hawaii)- 
San Francisco. 


The Japanese have built up their 
cable system largely along strategical 
lines. It was a signal success for 
them when they acquired in 1922 
the former German cable leading 
from the island of Yap to China, 
while the United States secured the 
segment from Yap to Guam and the 
Netherlanders the line to the Nether- 
lands East Indies. 
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JAPANESE SUBMARINE CABLES 

1. Shanghai-Yap-Guam-Tokyo 

2. Chefoo-Dairen 

3. Shanshihchwan (Fukien)-Tans- 
hui (Formosa) 

4. Tsingtao-Sasebo (Kyushyu) 

S 0 -Nagasaki 

6. Taku (Tientsin)-various places 
in North China and Japan (secret 
military cable laid in March 


1937). 


Radio Communications 

An entirely new element came 
into existence with the development 
of radio communications which 
made China independent of the for- 
eign-owned and -controlled cable 
companies with their heavy financial 
investments. 

Radio communications in China 
date back to 1905, when two spark 
stations were installed for military 
purposes." Meanwhile wireless teleg- 
raphy by Morse signals, radio teleph- 
ony, and broadcasting by the repro- 
duction of sounds have closely con- 
nected the country with the rest of 
the world. 

The actual growth of interna- 
tional significance dates back to the 
years 1929-30, when the Chinese 
National Government, after having 
consolidated its political power, be- 

1W. J. Richards, “Radio in China,” 


in China Year Book, 1936. Shanghai. Ch. 
XVII, Pp. 302. 
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China’s Share of Revenue? 


Via CGRA (Chinese Government Radio Station) 


Via Cable: 
from/to Shanghai 
from/to the Interior 


Outgoing Incoming 
Messages Messages 
% % 
50-70 40-60 

9-15 9-15 
18-50 18-50 





gan to centralize the administration 
and issued regulations which partly 
recovered the sovereignty of Chinese 
telecommunications, lost formerly to 
the foreign cable companies. 

This political factor coincided 
with the application of the short- 
wave system, a technical improve- 
ment because of its cheapness and 
comparative technical simplicity. 
The result of the installation of short- 
wave sets increased China’s share of 
revenues from international tele- 
graphic messages to a very large ex- 
tent, as may be seen from the accom- 
panying table. 

Owing to the encouragement 
by the National Government the 
ratio of radio messages to those by 
cable greatly increased from 29:71 in 
January 1931 to 47:53 in June 1934.* 
This: proportion is supposed to have 
risen still more during the past few 
years, though the figures are as yet 
not available. While more than 41 
per cent of all the messages with over 
47 per cent of the total wordage are 
destined for or come from Japan, 10 
per cent and 9 per cent, respectively, 
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come from or go to America, almost 
exclusively North America. 

Because of the popularity of the 
radio-telegraphic service the income 
from this source increased to be- 
tween $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 
L.C. net during the years 1932 to 
1934, as compared to $100,000 in 
1929. This result was reached al- 
though the expenditures for modern 
equipment had mounted from $555,- 
000 to $2,800,000 during the same 
period. 

In addition to the domestic sta- 
tions which have been erected in the 
leading cities, thirteen radio-tele- 
graphic circuits connect China with 
foreign countries.* (See table.) 


The first 


phone service from China was inau- 


international radio- 


gurated on February 15, 1936, be- 


2 Wen Yu-ching: “Electrical Communi- 
cations” in Chinese Year Book, 1936-37. 
Shanghai, p. 1115, derived from Table 20. 

8 Chu Chia-hua: CAina’s Postal and other 
Communications Services. Shanghai, 1937; 
p. 162. 

# Yen Jen-kuang: ““Telecommunications,” 
in Chinese Year Book, 1935-36. Shanghai; 
p. 689. Also Chu, op. cit., pp. 160-1. The 
cable rates charged range from one to six 
gold francs according to the destination. 
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Radio Circuits with Foreign Countries 


Date of Record of speed 
opening Destination Other connections through relay (words per minute) 

Dec. 6, 1930 San Francisco (RCA) various points in North and 

South America 160 
May 19, 1933 San Francisco (Mackay) various points in North 

and South America 160 
Dec. 6, 1930 Berlin other points in Europe and Africa 300 
Mar. 1,193! Paris other points in Europe and Africa 200 
Feb. 5, 1932 Geneva other points in Switzerland 150 
Feb. 3, 1934 London other points in Europe, the British 

Dominions and India 350 
Jan. 14, 1929 Manila other points in the Philippines, Siam 

and America 150 
May 7, 1930 Batavia other points in Java, the Netherlands, 

Australia, India & British Malay 120 
Mar. 10, 1933 Moscow other points in Russia 80 
July 1, 1931 Saigon other points in Annam 80 
June 1, 1934 Tokyo other points in Japan 150 
July 1, 1929 Hongkong 
Jan. 21, 1935 Rome other points in Italy 100 





tween Shanghai and Tokyo. On 
June 1 of the same year a separate 
radiophone station was opened in 
Tientsin. While at first only these 
three cities were available to radio- 
phone users, Nanking, Hankow, 
Canton, Hongkong, and Peiping on 
the Chinese side and Kobe, Osaka, 
Yokohama and other commercial 
centers on the Japanese side were 
soon brought into the circuit. The 
tariff rate for a call lasting three min- 
utes amounts to $15 local currency 
(corresponding to approximately 
U.S. $4.50).° 

In November 1936, an agree- 
ment was signed between the Amer- 
ican Telegraph & Telephone Com- 
pany and representatives of the Na- 
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tional Government for the establish- 
ment of a China-United States radio- 
phone service which started on May 
19, 1937. The calls from the Chenju 
station at Shanghai to America are 
picked up at San Francisco, whence 
they can be relayed to all the leading 
American cities, to Canada, Mexico, 
and Cuba. For a three-minute call 
USS. $21 is the charge on week-days 
and $15 on Sundays. 

Services between China and im- 
portant cities in the rest of the world 
were planned and tests had actually 
been made. The present war, how- 
ever, has prevented the following up 
of these projects. 


5 Chu, op. cit., pp. 189-92. 
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Radio Broadcasting 

Between 1922 and 1927 three 
American broadcasting enterprises 
were inaugurated in Shanghai, but 
they had to be closed down even- 
tually because of financial difficulties. 
The first Chinese attempt was under- 
taken in 1927 by the Sun Sun Com- 
pany, which transmitted for some 
time market reports, current news, 
and Chinese music.® 

At present the number of broad- 
casting stations in China amounts to 
92, as compared to 18 by the end of 
1931. The largest of these are the 
stations in Nanking (7.5 kw), Yiin- 
nanfu (Kunming), Hankow, Nan- 
ning (Kwangsi), Chungking (Szech- 
wan), Foochow (Fukien), and Can- 
ton. All of these have from one to ten 
kilowatts’ and three more stations 
have 500 watts each. Out of the re- 
maining 82 stations with a power 
ranging from 7.5 to 300 watts, 43 
are in Shanghai. As most of them are 
private-owned and have as their 
main objective advertising and enter- 
tainment, it is apparent that they do 
not count internationally. 

In March 1937, the Executive 
Yuan of the National Government, 
acting upon the petition of the Minis- 
try of Communications, ordered all 
provincial broadcasting stations 
which exceed 1 kw. to cease opera- 
tion. This measure has been taken 
for the better allotment of wave- 
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lengths and the stricter supervision 
of the stations.® 


Effects of the Present War 


O. W. Riegel in his work, Moé- 
ilizing for Chaos, concludes that 
“Japan increased her control over 
communication between China and 
the outside world” and that “it has 
apparently been Japan’s intention to 
exercise a monopoly in the control of 
intelligence between the Far East 
and the rest of the world.” He fur- 
ther claims that the Japanese domi- 
nance has been challenged by the 
introduction of radio, but that “there 
is no reason to believe that Japan will 
abandon her effort to maintain su- 
premacy.”® These conclusions are 
fully proved by the present Japanese 
aggression. China’s efforts to estab- 
lish an efficient network of electric 
communications have been largely 
annihilated or—at the least—thrown 
back for a long period. 

All the Shanghai submarine 
cables were cut on August 28 of last 
year. Up to September 12, when they 
were repaired provisionally, Shang- 
hai, and with it the greater part of 

6 “Shanghai Broadcasting Activities,” in 
Chinese Economic Journal, vol. 18, no. 4, 
p. 586. 

7A 10 kw. station which was undergo- 
ing construction at Woosung (Shanghai) 
has not been completed. 

8 China Weekly Review, Shanghai, vol. 
80, no. 2 (March 13, 1937), p. 46. 

90. W. Riegel, Mobilizing for Chaos. 


New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934, 
Pp. 35- 
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China, had to rely entirely on wire- 
less communications with foreign 
countries. This is sufficient proof of 
the precarious value of the cables in 
case of emergency, no matter how 
big a navy patrols the Pacific. 

Chinese radio communications 
likewise have suffered heavily. The 
central telephonic and telegraphic 
station of Shanghai at Chenju was 
completely demolished by aerial 
bombing on September 3 (as had 
been done before, during the Shang- 
hai War in 1932). 

What remains of the Chinese 
communications, the Japanese try to 
“drown” by their interference sta- 


tion which was erected some time 
ago in South Manchuria with the 
special purpose of blotting out the 
Nanking programs. In addition, the 
Japanese swamp the whole world 
with their broadcasting publicity 
from Tokyo, Dairen, and the power- 
ful station in Changchun, which was 
erected in 1934 for propaganda pur- 
poses in Manchuria. 

If China’s resistance should 
break down, there is no doubt that 
her whole communication system 
would be crushed; simultaneously, 
the interests of western powers 
would be eliminated. 


FATE OF AN INTERNATIONAL FILM INSTITUTE 


By HILLA WEHBERG 


Miss Wehberg is a graduate of 
the University of Chicago and has 
lived in Geneva, Switzerland, for a 
number of years. She is now assist- 
ing in a course on the educational 
sociology of the motion picture at 
New York University. 


When the Italian delegation left 
Geneva in May 1936, it carried with 
it a death blow for the International 
Educational Cinematographic Insti- 
tute of Rome. This Institute is one of 
the many special institutes put at the 
disposal of the League by certain 
governments. 
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The Swiss are very much con- 
cerned about the future of the In- 
stitute and they have reason to be. 
In 1923 the International Student 
Congress in Oxford asked the Swiss 
Student Association to organize the 
international educational film field. 
A committee headed by Dr, Franz 


Heinemann set to work in Ziirich. It 
undertook to build up an Interna- 
tional Film Library, and served as 
a clearing house for international 
educational film information. 
Herriot, Stresemann, and Mus- 
solini were sympathetic to the enter- 
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prise and the Ziirich group hoped 
to become an official organ of the 
League. 

Then in 1927 the Council of the 
League named Rome instead of 
Ziirich as the official seat of the In- 
ternational Educational Cinemato- 
graphic Institute. The material 
which had been gathered in Ziirich 
was sent to Rome. Those connected 
with the work in Ziirich were 
shocked and disappointed. 

The Rome Institute opened in 
November 1928. It was heavily 
financed by the Italian Government, 
received donations from individuals 
and institutions. Its aim was to en- 
courage production, circulation, and 
exchange of educational films. The 
administration consisted of a Gov- 
erning Body, a Permanent Executive 
Committee, an Advisory and Tech- 
nical Committee, and a Director. 


Work of the Institute 

The Institute organized a Con- 
vention in 1933 which served “to 
make known educational films and 
to facilitate the transport and show- 
ing of such films in educational 
establishments and in cinema halls.”* 

In 1934 the Institute organized 
an International Congress of teach- 
ing and educational cinematography 
and two Conferences for the stand- 
ardization of dimensions of sound 
films. 
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Besides several monographs on 
such subjects as The Cinema and 
Health, The Cinema and the Teach- 
ing of Languages, The Cinema and 
Scientific Organizations of Labor, 
etc., the Institute has published: 
(1) An International Review of Edu- 
cational Cinematography (July 1929- 
December 1934), renamed Intercine 
(January-December 1935); and (2) 
A Cinematographic Encyclopedia, 
completed in 1937. 

The magazine appeared in five 
languages. It discussed the technical, 
social, legal, educational, and artistic 
aspects of the film medium. 

In 1929 the magazine carried ar- 
ticles on such subjects as the docu- 
mentary film, copyrights in cine- 
matographic productions, and re- 
ligion in the cinema. 

In 1930 many of the articles 
were written by Russians and a film 
on motherhood was discussed in a 
section devoted to social propaganda. 

The 1931 volume of the review 
contains a section on “Sociology and 
Cinema.” 

Most complete and interesting 
is the one volume of Jntercine: 
Max Factor writes in detail about 
screen make-up; Alistair Cooke on 
“Trends in British Films”; Paul 
Rotha on “The Future of Documen- 
tary.” Other subjects of interest to 
screen technicians as well as film 


1 League of Nations. Handbook of In- 
ternational Organizations. Geneva, 1938. 
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industry men are discussed, and 
there are plenty of pictures.” 

The files and research material 
of the Institute are said to contain 
abundant information on all aspects 
of the film medium, arranged in 
such a way that students of all fields 
and all lands can make use of them. 

In December 1937, apparently 
because of the political situation, the 
President of the Institute reported 
to the Council and Members of the 
League that the director and all 
officials and employees (except for 
three employed on an international 
basis) had handed in their resigna- 
tion as of December 31, 1937. 

The President added that he 
had asked the Director, Dr. Luciano 
de Feo, “to remain temporarily in 
charge for the purpose of liquidating 
the whole staff, settling all outstand- 
ing business in the best possible way, 


and immediately thereafter, closing 
the Institute down.” 

If there is to be a new inter- 
national cinema center, where will it 
be established? To what extent 
would the new center be able to 
profit from the Italian work and 
experience? If the Ziirich group gave 
its material to Rome, is it likely 
that the Rome group will give its 
material to a new institute? Will 
Ziirich be the new headquarters? 
Undoubtedly, an institution for the 
production, circulation, and ex- 
change of educational films might 
profit from being placed on neutral 
political soil.* 

2 Files of Intercine are in the Woodrow 
Wilson Memorial Library and the New 
York Public Library. 

3 For further details see: “Schicksale des 
Internationalen Lehrfilm-Instituts in Rom,” 
Luzerner Neueste Nachrichten, December 
27, 1937; and “Das Internationale Lehr- 


filminstitut gehért in die Schweiz,” Neue 
Ziiricher Zeitung, December 29, 1937. 


INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATION BY RADIO 


By NORMAN WOELFEL 


Mr. Woelfel is Research Asso- 
ciate in the Social Studies for the 
Evaluation of School Broadcasts, a 
study sponsored by the Federal Radio 
Education Committee of the Federal 
Communications Commission at the 
Ohio State University. 


Professor Boyd H. Bode of 
Ohio State University offered a 
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challenging analysis of general edu- 
cational needs at the opening session 
of the Ninth Institute for Education 
by Radio held at Columbus, Ohio, 
on May 2, 3, 4, 1938. Professor Bode 
made clear to his panel and to the 
audience of two hundred delegates 
the American cultural crisis of the 
present day. 
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The reverberations of Professor 
Bode’s statement that the American 
people have lost their sense of direc- 
tion echoed throughout the whole 
series of meetings. Many broadcast- 
ers gave evidence of believing that 
confusion was of the essence of de- 
mocracy and that radio, by present- 
ing both sides of all important con- 
troversial issues, was contributing its 
full share to a resolution of the cul- 
tural crisis. Other broadcasters seri- 
ously questioned whether important 
issues can ever be satisfactorily re- 
solved by a public bombarded con- 
tinually by hostile pressure groups. 
Cesar Saerchinger of the American 
Historical Association came nearest 
to suggesting a practical way by 
which radio might contribute signifi- 
cantly to the integration of the 
American public mind. His proposal 
has been tentatively embodied in a 
series of weekly broadcasts jointly 
sponsored by the American Histori- 
cal Association and the National 
Broadcasting Company. These broad- 
casts, entitled “The Story Behind the 
Headlines,” bring the scholarly dis- 
cipline of the social sciences to bear 
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upon public questions and the news 
of the day, at the same time presery- 
ing essential listening appeal. 

Evident throughout the Insti- 
tute meetings was the deep interest 
on the part of broadcasters in more 
general types of educational pro 
grams and their will to experiment 
with new techniques as rapidly as 
radio sound artists develop them. 
The awards and citations of the In- 
stitute for such radio programs as 
“The Columbia Workshop,” “Brave 
New World,” “The World Is Yours,” 
“The University of Chicago Round 
Table,” and “The American Town 
Meeting of the Air,” indicate the 
nature of general education pro- 
grams favored by the Institute. 

Some of the discussions at the 
Workshop sessions of the Institute 
brought out the fact that major 
broadcasting networks are contem- 
plating definite development of radio 
policy in the near future to make im- 
possible special pleading on contro- 
versial issues by commercially spon- 
sored newscasters or by commenta- 
tors like Mr. Cameron of the Ford 
Sunday Evening Hour. 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Edited by HARWOOD L. CHILDS 


This department covers the activities of specialists in the art of opinion- 
management such as advertisers, public relations counsel, and fund-rais- 
ers. Special attention is given to reports and studies of their techniques, 
and to their own exposition of public opinion trends and problems. 


NEW JERSEY’S OFFICIAL “SALES FORCE” 


By GEORGE C. WARREN, JR. 


Mr. Warren is chairman of the 
New Jersey Council. As the Quar- 
TERLY was going to press the New 
Jersey Legislature voted down a new 
appropriation for the Council. 


All advertising, whether it is 
used to publicize the merits of such 
a tangible commodity as chewing 
gum or the more nebulous advan- 
tages of climate and location, is 
based primarily on the premise that 
the advertised product has certain 
qualities which, if correctly publi- 
cized, will create a consumer de- 
mand. The job of the recently 
formed New Jersey Council, as I see 
it, is akin to that of the sales depart- 
ment of a large corporation. The 
sales department is entrusted with 
the responsibility of presenting the 
product’s salable features in the best 
possible light. If the product is a 
poor one, the sales department must 
sit up nights worrying over fast, 


high-pressure tactics, but if the prod- 
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uct is a good one, it practically sells 
itself, provided its sales force issues 
consistent reminders of quality to a 
notoriously absentminded public. 

We who are devoting our efforts 
to the New Jersey Council think 
we may be compared to the sales 
force of the latter company. The 
New Jersey Council is simply a “re- 
minder of quality,” functioning in 
order that the civic voice of New 
Jersey will not be shouted down in 
the bedlam of voices from other 
publicity-wise states. 

The fact that state propaganda 
campaigns are rising to heights never 
before seen in this country is strik- 
ingly brought home by last year’s 
figures, which show that at least 
$5,650,000 was appropriated to ad- 
vertise the facilities for tourists and 
industry in 35 states. In addition to 
the purely local state promotion, a 
cooperative movement has mush- 
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roomed in New England’ and the 
Southern states. Following New 
England’s lead, nine southern states 
have united in the Southeastern 
Governors’ Conference, boasting a 
joint advertising budget this year 
of about $250,000. Only one-third of 
this amount is donated by the state, 
the other two-thirds being contrib- 
uted by private industry. 

The New Jersey Council in 
charting its own course, is taking 
full advantage of the experience of 
other states, and is casting a par- 
ticularly respectful eye in the direc- 
tion of Southern California, whose 
pioneer advertising campaign has 
produced phenomenal results. 

Looking over the California All- 
Year Club’s record in search of pos- 
sible merchandising hints to sell New 
Jersey vacations, we find that the 
club was formed as a possible answer 
to a definite economic need. Civic 
and business leaders, convening in 
1921 to learn the cause of an appre- 
ciable yearly slump in summer busi- 
ness, concluded that the basic fault 
was a lack of summer visitors. Fig- 
ures showed that 200,000 visitors had 
spent their time and money in South- 
ern California during the two winter 
months, but virtually no visitors had 
tasted of summer pleasures. Ob- 
viously, the lack of summer business 
must have resulted from a belief 
that a place with so enjoyable a 
winter climate must be unbearably 
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hot in the summer. This public mis. 


conception could be corrected, it was | 


felt, only through the use of planned 
advertising. 

The All-Year Club was formed, 
$40,000 was subscribed, and a news- 
paper campaign was launched, fea- 
turing the “cool summer climate” 
story. The advertising was distrib. 
uted to newspapers in the South 
Central States “hot belt,” where it 
earned an immediate response. The 
advertising program was broadened 





to include magazines with country- | 
wide circulation, and again the re- | 
sponse was satisfactory. The ten | 


southern counties were so pleased 
with the results that they voluntarily 
augmented the advertising appro- 
priation from local tax sources. After 
four years, summer visitors nearly 
equalled winter vacationists, and a 


second campaign was launched to | 
attract more of the latter. In 1928 a | 


campaign was put into operation 
which was specifically directed at 
middle-class families, stressing the 
fact that California was well within 
the means of people with average in- 
comes. Thus the two-week vacation- 
ists became acquainted with Cali- 
fornia’s possibilities, further swelling 
the vacation tide, which in 1937 bore 
more than 1,500,000 people to South- 
ern California, as compared to the 
200,000 winter tourists who came in 


1See “Regional Development and _ the 
New England Council” in this issue.—Ep. 
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1921. Tourists spent one dollar of 
every five spent in local retail trade. 
Employment was provided for 150,- 
ooo residents. 

To secure an even greater per- 
centage of vacationists, California 
has augmented its printed adver- 
tisements with special services. Con- 
tacts have been made in thousands 
of travel agencies, transportation 
ticket offices, and automobile club 
headquarters. Window displays and 
tourist highway maps have been dis- 
tributed. In short, California busi- 
nessmen, blending horse sense with 
their varied advertising program, 
have pointed the way. 

The California program is men- 
tioned thus at length, because of its 
success, the methods used, and the 
similarity of appeals that can be 
made there and in New Jersey, ex- 
cluding only California’s winter cii- 
mate. Of the eight major recreation 
centers in the United States—Cali- 
fornia, the Rocky Mountain area, 
New England, upper New York 
State, Long Island and the Connecti- 
cut shore, Florida, the Great Lakes 
Region, and the New Jersey coast— 
the last is the most accessible to the 
largest number of potential visitors. 
Only the go-mile width of New 
Jersey separates the nation’s largest 
and third largest population, com- 
mercial, and financial centers—New 
York City and Philadelphia. 
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It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that the $150,000 which the 
legislature appropriated for the 
Council’s use last year, will be spent 
entirely on publicizing New Jersey’s 
recreational advantages. Only $43,- 
200 was allotted for this work. The 
remainder was assigned as follows: 
industrial advertising, $30,000; agri- 
culture, $32,000; residential, $13,- 
000; educational, $7,000; administra- 
tion and publicity, $24,800. 

The first objective of the agricul- 
tural phase of the program is selling 
New Jersey apples—primarily to res- 
idents of the state. Advertisements 
signed by the Council and featuring 
apples appeared in newspapers. Gro- 
cery and fruit stores, both chain and 
independent, made a specific drive 
on New Jersey apples in their adver- 
tising and window and store dis- 


plays. 


The Objectives 

At present New Jersey has three 
definite objectives for its recreation 
program. First, the Council hopes to 
bring more people into the state for 
the regular vacation period; second, 
to increase vacation travel in the 
early summer months; third, to at- 
tract vacationists after Labor Day. 
Seasonal sports and uncrowded, low- 
cost vacations will be used as the 
seasonal lure. Advertisements will 
appear in national magazines, and 
will in addition be placed in news- 
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admirably done in California, and 

make every dollar of the tax-payers’ | 
money reap dividends. We should | 
be able to fulfill our task efficiently | 
if a variety of viewpoints counts for | 
anything, for practically every | 


papers circulating in the area north 
of the Ohio and east of the Missis- 
sippi—the area from which summer 
resorts now attract a majority of 
their business. 

To identify New Jersey apples 








and other food products which the 
Council will sponsor, a seal and label 
have been adopted to be used on the 
high quality, graded products which 
meet requirements and standards of 
the Department of Agriculture. This 
new seal of the Council was used for 
the first time on advertising and dis- 
plays of New Jersey apples, and will 
be found in all stores cooperating 
with the movement. In developing 
this plan, the Council is now work- 
ing with the grower associations pro- 
ducing New Jersey’s main agricul- 
tural products, such as peaches, pota- 
toes, corn, cranberries, and the 
various truck garden products. Since 
New Jersey produces less food than 
it consumes, it is believed that there 
should be little difficulty in market- 
ing within the state the entire output 
of top quality products, even in times 
of surplus crops. 

The above are representative of 
many tangible plans to emerge from 
the welter of suggestions with which 
the Council has surrounded itself 
since its inception. We are treading 
cautiously, for the ground is un- 
familiar and it is our idea to apply 
horse sense to advertising, as was 
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branch of the state government is 
represented on the Council. The 
variety of occupations followed by | 
New Jersey Council members is | 
impressive—high state officers, lead- | 
ers of special interest groups, and 
so on. 

My job as chairman of the 
Council seems to be that of the 
mythical soldier who jumped on his 
horse and “rushed off in several 
directions.” The varied viewpoints 
do result in a wide range of sugges- 
tions, but if our sifting is done care- 
fully enough there is no reason to 
doubt that the years which these 
Council members have spent in New 
Jersey will bear fruit in a complete, 
hard-headed advertising plan which 
can’t fail to draw new blood and 
new industries to New Jersey. Our 
main selling point is that we have a 








quality article to advertise. The 
Council is truly merely a “reminder 
of quality”—-a single, well blended 


voice, calling over and over again: 
“Look! Look! Look! Look!” And 
perhaps if we repeat our cry often 
enough, the country will invest- 
gate the source of the compelling 


voice. 
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IN THE PROPAGANDA ARENA 


Government Publicity 

Government Library, Informa- 
tion, and Statistical Services, Chapter 
X of the Preliminary Report of the 
Select Committee to Investigate the 
Executive Agencies of the Govern- 
ment, Senate Report No. 1275, 
United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, 1937, pp. 523- 
553- The chapter contains much in- 
formation on publicity and public 
reporting. The appendix contains 
tables showing “designation, num- 
ber, and compensation, as of October 
1, 1936, of all persons engaged in 
gathering, writing, or editing ma- 
terial for distribution to newspapers, 
magazines, or other non-governmen- 
tal publications, or engaged in super- 
vising such work; total expenditures 
during fiscal year 1936 and appro- 
priation and allotment from which 
paid.” Considerable attention is giv- 
en to problems raised by the facts 
disclosed and the conclusion reached 
that “The most feasible method of 
keeping Government publicity agen- 
cies within reasonable limits to be 
through budgetary and administra- 
tive control by a superior executive 
authority.” 


Social Agencies 

A Study of Positions in Interpre- 
tation and Public Relations in Social 
and Health Agencies. This study is 
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being conducted by the Department 
of Social Work Interpretation of the 
Russell Sage Foundation “to deter- 
mine the extent to which interpreta- 
tion and public relations service has 
become a specialized professional 
function in social welfare and health 
agencies, both public and private, 
in the United States.” Other studies 
of a more comprehensive survey 
will include an analysis of the train- 
ing, experience, and salaries of per- 
sonnel in relation to agency-program 
requirements, and also an appraisal 
of community needs for interpreta- 
tion and public relations services, as 
well as an evaluation of available 
training opportunities in relation to 
current and future personnel re- 
quirements. The results of the study 
have not been published to date. 

News Bulletin, a monthly sur- 
vey of events, notes, and develop- 
ments of interest to those engaged 
in publicity work, published by the 
Social Work Publicity Council of 
New York City. 


“Public Relations” 

Volume 1, Number 1 (First 
Quarter, 1938) of Public Relations, 
a magazine published by Public Re- 
lations, Inc., Edward W. Pryor, 
President; Colby Dorr Dam, Secre- 
tary. This is a third attempt by Mr. 
Pryor to launch a publication in this 
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field during the past three years. The 
current issue contains 64 pages, and 
the layout, printing, photography, 
and general artistic design are very 
attractive. 


New Trends in Reporting 

Eyes on the Future, twenty- 
third annual report of the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, Inc. This 16-page pamphlet 
is an excellent illustration of the new 
trends in public reporting now being 
followed by many associations, gov- 
ernmental agencies, and corpora- 
tions. The review of its activities for 
the year 1937 is simply, concisely, 
and readably told and vividly il- 
lustrated. Indicative of public report- 
ing trends are such booklets as, 
Forums for Young People, bulletin 
No. 25 (1937) of the Office of Edu- 
cation of the United States Depart- 
ment of Interior; 4 Message to Em- 
ployers Concerning the 3 Cents-a- 
Day Plan for Hospital Care issued 
by the Associated Hospital Service of 
New York; and the current annual 
reports to stockholders of such cor- 
porations as General Motors, Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining Company, and 
others. 


Medicine and “Radio Reports” 
Bulletin Mo. 20 (May 1, 1938) 
of the Spot Speakers Service of the 
Public Relations Bureau of the Med- 
ical Society of the State of New 
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York. These bulletins are issued as 
occasion arises and contain outlines 


for speeches, digests of material, and | 


ideas for public contacts. Bulletins 
are for the use of special speakers’ 
bureau committees of County Med- 
ical Societies. Bulletin No. 20, for 
example, contains a digest of radio 





programs from November 9, 1937, 


to April 25, 1938, dealing with mat- 
ters relating to medical care. In a 
note the bulletin states: “The fol- 
lowing material was prepared from 
verbatim transcribed reports of the 
programs made for the Public Re. 
lations Bureau of the Medical So- 
ciety of the State of New York by 
Radio Reports, Inc., New York City, 
under an arrangement by which they 
listened to all programs, local and 
national, which were presented over 
New York City stations.” “The in- 
fluence of radio is so far-reaching 
that many organizations today are 
trying to keep themselves informed 
in this way on current popular opin- 
ion affecting their interests. The nec- 
essary equipment and personnel to 
do this properly is so extensive that 
this company was organized to 
listen, transcribe, digest, and edit 
radio programs. The subscribers to 
the service include, among others, 
J. P. Morgan, United States Steel, 
Bethlehem Steel, General Motors, 
Chrysler, and the American Iron and 
Steel Institute.” 
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The Public Relations Bureau 
of the Medical Society of the State 
of New York also publishes a Hand 
Book Series of bulletins. Nos. 15 and 
16, for example, contained discus- 
sions of “The Newspaper Interview” 
and “The Radio Dialogue.” 


Japanese Propaganda 

Common Sense and the China 
Emergency, a 14-page pamphlet 
printed in Japan by the Osaka 
Mainichi. The cover design is a re- 
production of a section of a gold 
screen painted by Sanraku Kano, a 
master of classic Japanese painting. 
It is a perforated rationalization of 
Japanese aims and activities in 
China. The tenor of the argument 
runs, “In conclusion may we say 
that we are a peace- and home-loving 
people. We did not desire this 
hideous war nor were we responsible 
for its provocation.” Other types of 
Japanese propaganda that have 
crossed the desk recently are: 

Tae Sino-Japanese Conflict, a 
24-page, attractively illustrated book- 
let published by the Business Men 
of Tokyo, Textile Building, Kyoto. 

Japan, a beautifully illustrated 
folder for tourists issued by the Jap- 
anese railroads. 

The Conflict in the Far East, 
reprint of an article by the Japanese 
Ambassador to the United States, 
Hirosi Saito, which appeared in the 
December issue of World Affairs, 
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1937, The American Peace Society, 
publishers. The concluding sentence 
is “The progress of Japan has 
brought an enormous increase of 
trade to Western Countries, particu- 
larly the United States, and the peace 
of China cannot fail to bring prog- 
ress to the industrious and well- 
meaning masses of her people.” 

The Japanese American, Eng- 
lish Section, Vol. 37, Nos. 1983-91 
(October-December, 1937) a four- 
page newspaper. There is no data 
regarding ownership, publisher, edi- 
torial staff, etc. Typical headlines 
are: 


Nippon Saving China from Reds 
Writes Williams 


Atrocity Stories Exploded as 
Real Facts Are Shown 


League Condemns Without Evidence 
Says Tokyo Paper 

Carter Sees U.S. Holding Bag for 
Britain in Orient 

U.S. Enjoys Favorable Balance in 

Trade with Japan; Not with China 

Moore (Frederick, adviser to Japa- 

nese Embassy, Washington) Sees 

Japanese Invasion of Chinese 

Territory Justified 


Bankers Back Government (cover- 
ing articles by Hirozo Mori, Vice- 
President, Yasuda Bank and Pro- 
fessor Gowen, professor of Oriental 
Languages, University of 
Washington) 
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The China Emergency, 48-page 
supplement to the Osaka Mainichi, 
profusely illustrated. Contents in- 
clude the following articles: 


Why Japan Lost Patience 


Japan’s Sole Aim—Peace of East 
Asia 


Nippon Has But One Mind 
Chinese Live in Japan Peacefully 


Why, Who, How, questions and 
answers on the Sino-Japanese Con- 
flict, published by the Foreign Af- 
fairs Association of Japan. 

Tokyo Gazette, Nos. 3 and 5, a 
monthly report of current policies, 
official statements and statistics, pub- 
lished by the Foreign Affairs Asso- 
ciation of Japan. 

Chestnuts in Asia, an article by 
William L. Nederhoed, published as 
No. 15 of The Pamphleteer. The 
publishers (unknown) announce 
that “The pamphleteer will pay 
$100.00 for the best opinion in favor 
of this article, and $100.00 for the 
best opposing view.” Ostensibly an 
organization to promote discussion, 
but character of sponsorship not dis- 
closed. 

Propaganda from China and 
Japan, an excellent case study in 
propaganda analysis by Bruno Las- 
ker and Agnes Roman, published by 
the American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1938. 120 pp. 
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No. 1 for Industry 


Public Relations—Industry’s No, 
1 Job, reprint of an address by Paul 


W. Garrett, Director of Public Re- 


lations, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, delivered at the 21st annual 
convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, Fri- 
day, April 22, 1938. Mr. Garrett 
believes that our whole economic 
and industrial structure has been 
thrown into confusion “not because 
of an inherent or irremediable weak- 
ness within itself, but because it has 
failed to make clear to people the 
philosophy and principles of its own 
existence.” Looking back over the 
major problems of industry in the 
light of the experience of General 
Motors he finds that the primary 
problem of the decade beginning in 
1908 was finance; the next decade, 
engineering; the last decade, mer- 
chandizing. The principal problem 
of the next ten years will be public 
relations which he defines as fol- 
lows: “Public relations, therefore, is 
not something that can be applied 
to a particular phase of a business— 
nor is it an umbrella covering some- 
thing but touching nothing. It is 
rather a fundamental attitude of 
mind—a philosophy of manage- 
ment—which deliberately and with 
enlightened selfishness places the 
broad interest of the customer first 


in every decision affecting the opera- 
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tion of the business.” He insists that 
the following views are fallacies 
which must be exposed: 
(1) that industry is a device operat- 
ing for the unholy benefit of a few 
economic royalists 
(2) that the way to create buying 
power is to level down from the top 
(3) that business went on a “sit- 
down” strike to bring on this de- 
pression to embarrass the New Deal 
and to embarrass labor 
(4) that the machine is driving men 
into idleness 
(5) that the salary of the boss comes 
out of the worker's pockets 
(6) that bigness in industry some- 
how is synonymous with badness, as 
if size had anything to do with mo- 
rality 


Town Meeting 

Is Our Public Opinion Con- 
trolled by Propaganda, bulletin Vol. 
3, No. 24 (April 18, 1938) of Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Air. The 
subject is discussed by three speak- 
ers. Professor Hadley Cantril lists 
three techniques employed by propa- 
gandists: (1) connecting the idea or 
object being propagandized with 
some attitude, symbol, or emotion 
that people already know about and 
feel strongly about; (2) building up 
an attitude around a product or idea 
by using subtle, concealed sugges- 
tion; (3) disguising propaganda as 
explanation. The reasons for the suc- 
cess of propaganda, according to the 
speaker, are: (1) the great majority 
of the words in our language are 
freighted with emotion; (2) most of 


us are unsure of ourselves; (3) most 
of us are anxious to preserve our 
own position in life, to maintain or 
to enhance our status. To make 
ourselves less susceptible to propa- 
ganda we must understand the tech- 
nique of the propagandist and the 
aims and goals he has in mind, and 
we must understand our own biases. 
Education is propaganda’s most 
deadly enemy. 

John T. Flynn reported that the 
great cost of modern instruments of 
propaganda has given the commer- 
cial elements in our society almost 
a monopoly in pouring propaganda 
for their strange forms of culture 
over the minds of the American 
people. Both newspaper and radio 
are, for this reason, propaganda tools 
of business interests primarily, and 
he objects most vigorously to subtle 
use of these instruments for political 
propaganda. Frank R. Kent argues 
that propaganda is part of the demo- 
cratic process and it is a mistake to 
regard all propaganda as poisonous. 
The wealthy have an advantage, per- 
haps, in the competition of propa- 
gandas, but not so great an advan- 
tage as might be supposed because 
(1) extensive propaganda on a con- 
troversial question is never one-sided 
very long; (2) unless the people 
are ready for it, propaganda, no 
matter how extensive, is futile; (3) 
the ordinary man, the man without 
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money, is not nearly as helpless as 
he seems; he never lacks defenders; 
and (4) lying propaganda defeats 
itself. 


Chamber of Commerce 

What Helps Business, No. 10, 
March 25, 1938, a four-page news- 
paper issued occasionally by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, reporting the activi- 
ties of business units throughout 
the United States that are taking part 
in the Chamber’s national campaign 
to create favorable attitudes towards 
business. 


Farm Bureau 

Official Letter, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, Vol. XVII, No. 
9, April 26, 1938, a four-page news- 
paper published monthly surveying 
the nationwide activities of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 
An excellent source of information 
regarding the governmental and 
public relations activities of this or- 
ganization. 


Propaganda Analysis 

Propaganda Techniques of Ger- 
man Fascism, Vol. 1, No. 8, of Prop- 
aganda Analysis (May 1938) a 
monthly letter “to help the intelli- 
gent citizen detect and analyze prop- 
aganda,” published by the Institute 
for Propaganda Analysis, New York 
City. Previous letters have dealt with 
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the subjects: How to Detect Propa- 
ganda, Some ABCs of Propaganda 
Analysis, How to Analyze Newspa- 
pers, Newspaper Analysis, What's 
Beneath the Label. This issue sub 
jects Nazi propaganda to the In- 
stitute’s formula of propaganda 
analysis: (1) does the end further 
the cause of democracy in terms of 
political, economic, social, and re- 
ligious freedom? (2) Are one or 
more of the following devices or 
methods used: name-calling, glitter- 
ing generalities, transfer, testimo- 
nial, plain folks, card stacking, and 
band wagon? The answers to both 
questions indicate that Nazi propa- 
ganda is pernicious in terms of these 
standards. 

The Unbiased Approach to 
Propaganda, No. 46 of a pamphlet 
published occasionally by Edward L. 
Bernays, Counsel on Public Rela- 
tions, New York City. This issue is 
a criticism of the Institute for Propa- 
ganda Analysis. The author is of 
the opinion that: 


There is a common error, even 
among wise men, that absolute truth 
can be separated from special plead- 
ing just as simply as wheat from 
chaff; that you can use a sieve and 
drain away propaganda, leaving nug- 
gets of truth. . . . This paper at 
tempts to analyze the common error 
and to give an unbiased and construc- 
tive appraisal of the propaganda in 
a democracy. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





Cartson, Oxrtver, Brisbane: A Can- 


did Biography. New York: Stack- 


pole, 1937. 373 pp- ($3.00) 

“In an age in which manipula- 
tion of public opinion has become the 
fulcrum of the political lever, Arthur 
Brisbane’s strange career is an aston- 
ishing document.” 

This judgment on the life work 
of America’s most spectacular news- 
paper editor is passed by Oliver Carl- 
son in Brisbane: A Candid Biog- 
raphy. It also expresses the chief in- 
terest in Arthur Brisbane, now that 
his “daily stint” has ceased “its unin- 
terrupted flow.” But Mr. Carlson’s 
life of Brisbane (unauthorized, he is 
at pains to emphasize) would be 
much more convincing if he had not, 
in writing the book, made such an 
evident effort to affect public opin- 
ion adversely in regard to Brisbane. 
Mr. Brisbane never worked harder 
or built up words more effectively to 
manipulate American opinion than 
Mr. Carlson has done. 
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This is unfortunate as Mr. Carl- 
son had excellent material to work 
with; Arthur Brisbane’s career lay 
before him like an open book, and, 
set forth impartially, it would have 
revealed Brisbane as a manipulator 
without equal; but Mr. Carlson in 
writing the story of the “Demos- 
thenes of American barber-shops” 
was still under the high pressure 
with which he wrote Hearst: Lord 
of San Simeon. It makes exciting 
reading no doubt, but tends to ob- 
scure the real meaning of Arthur 
Brisbane’s career, as editorial in- 
spirer of the Hearst newspapers, and 
as political columnist with millions 
of readers who daily absorbed his 
comments on events, not only from 
the Hearst newspapers, but from 
hundreds of smaller newspapers 
throughout the country, to which his 
column was syndicated. 

If it were not for the partisan- 
ship of Mr. Carlson’s method of 
presentation, the life story of Arthur 
Brisbane as told by him would have 
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revealed more strikingly the manner 
in which the average mind is influ- 
enced by the modern method of 
syndicated editorial opinion. Mr. 
Carlson has shown in a masterful 
delineation Arthur Brisbane’s capac- 
ity to simplify the wording of his 
opinions of events of every kind and 
induce millions of readers to adopt 
his point of view, but has failed to 
point out that the emulators of Bris- 
bane’s methods have been even more 
successful than he was in affecting 
public opinion. The importance of 
Arthur Brisbane’s editorial success— 
and this is not brought out by Mr. 
Carlson—lies in the example he set 
for a few men and women to syndi- 
cate their views on current events to 
a widely distributed clientele. 
During a recent trip back and 
forth across the United States I was 
struck by the power of the syndi- 
cated editorials over public opinion. 
Even at the height of his power 
Brisbane never exercised an influ- 
ence compared to it. The syndicated 
editorials of Walter Lippmann, Dor- 
othy Thompson, Mark Sullivan, 
Westbrook Pegler, Heywood Broun, 
and others play a réle in the forma- 
tion of American opinion which 
must have been the envy of Arthur 
Brisbane in his declining years. Add 
to their influences the interpretations 
of the news by Lowell Thomas, 
Hendrik Loon, Alexander 


van 
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Woollcott, and others on the air and 
one gets a measure of the universal 
success of the method Brisbane first 
perfected. 

The present failure of the aver- 
age newspaper, outside of New York 
and Washington, to give a complete 
picture of news events in its news 
columns has also obliged the average 
American to obtain a knowledge of 
current events by accepting it as he 
gets it from the syndicated editorials 
or on the air. In newspapers with 
large circulations in the interior and 
in the West I was frequently sur- 
prised to read syndicated editorials 
on matters of current interest the 
“straight news” of which had never 
been printed by the paper. The reader 
was in no position to judge of the 
accuracy of the editorial opinion 
because he did not have an objective 
account in news form to guide him. 
I noticed, however, that the average 
reader was already so accustomed to 
obtaining the news directly from the 
interpretations of the news that the 
failure of the newspapers to give the 
news itself was often not even 
noticed. 

Brisbane and his emulators have, 
in effect, reversed the time-honored 








American newspaper principle of | 


printing the news impartially. This 
dishing-up of the news, the evils of 
which Mr. Carlson has pointed out 
in the case of Brisbane, has become 
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a national habit, a fact which Mr. 
Carlson did not point out. 

Brisbane was a propagandist, 
Mr. Carlson shows, and the son of a 
propagandist. Their objects were dif- 
ferent, but their methods were almost 
identical. Brisbane’s father, Albert, 
the first American Socialist, was, in 
fact, one of the ablest propagandists 
America has produced. He was edu- 
cated in Europe in the ’20’s and 
"30's of the nineteenth century, and 
came home to lead “America’s ro- 
mantic revolution.” He brought to 
this country the utopian theories of 
Charles Fourier, a French idealist 
now completely forgotten in France, 
and on them based the “phalanx” 
movement which set up dozens of 
“communities” in the United States. 
The famous Brook Farm, of which 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Charles A. Dana, and 
other New England intellectuals of 
the time were members, belonged to 
the phalanx movement. The move- 
ment failed, but Albert Brisbane per- 
sisted in his quest, “What is the 
social destiny of man?” all his life. 

His son, Arthur Brisbane, also 
educated in Europe, a well-to-do 
playboy in journalism, Mr. Carlson 
shows, had from the beginning of his 
career but one purpose, a column of 
current events and opinion signed 
“Arthur Brisbane.” With the Sun, 
where he was given his first chance 
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as a reporter, thanks to an old 
friendship of Charles A. Dana for 
his father, he was not given this 
opportunity to air his own opinions, 
and went to the Evening World, 
where he made his first efforts to 
give himself a national by-line in the 
absence of Joseph Pulitzer, the pro- 
prietor. When Mr. Pulitzer cut short 
his initiative, he joined the staff of 
the New York Journal which Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst had just 
bought and transformed into a pop- 
ular sheet. Here Brisbane had his 


first chance—before the Spanish- 
American War—and never ceased 
broadcasting his ideas, mostly in a 
column under his signature, for 
nearly forty years. 

But he was not an idealist. Also 
he did not have a free hand. He was 
Hearst’s chief opinion-maker. He 
was well paid and he earned his sal- 
ary. He became rich, and at the end 
of his life he had only two interests, 
the accumulating of more money, 
and the daily writing of his column 
which he dictated at astounding 
speed into a dictaphone. To the de- 
tail of his manipulations of public 
opinion Mr. Carlson devotes the 
greater part of the book, which is 
worth reading from many points of 
view but principally for the human 
side to the story of the “yellow 
press.” 
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A more impartial attitude on 
the part of Mr. Carlson would, how- 
ever, have revealed to Mr. Carlson 
that the greatest interest in Mr. Bris- 
bane was that he reversed traditional 
American newspaper methods and 
gave propagandist methods the up- 
per hand. 

Arno Doscu-FLEuROT 
Cannes 





Rosten, Leo C., The Washington 
Correspondents. New York: Har- 
court, 1937. 436 + xv pp. ($3.00) 

American newspapers, far from 
acting as bulwarks of democracy, 
are the instruments of those very so- 
cial forces that are gradually stran- 
gling democracy, according to the 
central and concluding chapter of 
Mr. Rosten’s book, which in the 
opinion of this reviewer takes its 
place as a basic monograph on the 
contemporary press. Freedom of the 
press, as Mr. Rosten finds it, con- 
stitutes simply the freedom of priv- 
ileged groups to exploit public in- 
telligence in their own private in- 
terest. 

“Publishing,” as Mr. Rosten truly 
says, “has become an enterprise 
which is no longer accessible except 
to the wealthy . . . control over the 
dissemination of the information 
upon which a democratic society acts 
and according to which democratic 
citizens make political choices is 
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exercised by men who often recog- 
nize no social responsibility, and 
who may manipulate what is almost 





a public agency for the sake of pri- | 
vate ends. .. . In the larger view, the | 
ills with which contemporary jour- | 
nalism is afflicted are an integral 
aspect of our society rather than a 
disease with an etiology of its own. 
. . . Insofar as publishers are indif- 
ferent to, or overly apologetic for, the 
excesses of contemporary society, and 
insofar as they fail to expose its 
weakness and its problems simply 
by the untrammeled publication of 
facts, they function to undermine the 
very political structure with which 
their own welfare is inextricably 
identified.” 

Mr. Rosten started by focusing 
his attention upon the 127 correspon- 
dents who constitute the élite of the 
Washington press corps; but it was 
not long before he discovered this 
group to be simply the captive of 
publishers and financial interests be- 
hind the scenes. It is no wonder 
that the book has not been brought 
to the attention of the wide public 
it deserves. 








Although much of Mr. Rosten’s 
material must be familiar to per- | 
sistent students of the daily news 
paper press, some of it is decidedly 
novel. It is interesting, moreover, 
to observe that despite his fresh ap- 
proach and notwithstanding his tem- 
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perateness, Mr. Rosten is forced to 
conclusions that do not fundamen- 
tally differ from those set forth in 
Upton Sinclair’s The Brass Check. 

The general picture of the so- 
cial composition of the Washington 
press corps, as revealed through the 
method of submitting to its members 
a series of questionnaires, is notably 
a new contribution by Mr. Rosten. 
The historical passages on the evo- 
lution of the Presidential press con- 
ference from Theodore Roosevelt to 
the present also represent a novel 
contribution, as does the discussion 
on details of “the handout,” news- 
sources and internal restraints im- 
posed by them, the private attitudes 
of the Washington correspondents, 
and, above all, the functioning of 
certain correspondents (sometimes 
contrary to the policies espoused by 
their employers) as an informal ad- 
visory fourth branch of the govern- 
ment. 

Critics of the newspapers will 
probably find most significant those 
sections of the book that disclose the 
opinions this élite group of jour- 
nalists entertains about the newspa- 
pers and their publishers. By and 
large, the correspondents seem to 
have few illusions about their re- 
spective réles. More than 60 per cent 
of them believe the American press 
as a whole devotes too much space 
to trivialities and scandals; more 
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than 48 per cent do not believe the 
newspapers are equally considerate 
to big business and to labor; more 
than 86 per cent believe that “com- 
paratively few papers give signifi- 
cant accounts of our basic economic 
conflicts”; more than 63 per cent 
believe the publishers’ cry of “free- 
dom of the press” in fighting the 
NRA code was a ruse; and more 
than 46 per cent believe “most pa- 
pers” printed unfair or distorted sto- 
ries about the Tugwell Pure Foods 
Bill, while only 21.6 per cent believe 
the contrary and as many as 32 per 
cent are undecided. The Washing- 
ton correspondents, in short, do not 
have a high opinion of the newspa- 
pers as a whole. 

The composite Washington cor- 
respondent that arises from Mr. Ros- 
ten’s well organized book is a fairly 
appealing person who is more than 
a little confused by current tenden- 
cies in government and industry; 
but who is, unlike his publisher, 
frank enough to admit his confusion 
and honest enough to try to do what 
he can to spread enlightenment sur- 
reptitiously despite external  re- 
straints. He is apt to be under forty, 
born and raised in a community of 
under 25,000 population, and there- 
fore somewhat provincial in outlook. 
He is more apt to be a native of the 
Middle West than of any other sec- 


tion, Protestant in religious deriva- 
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tion, and a college graduate in lib- 
eral arts or journalism with only a 
slight smattering of economics or the 
other formal social disciplines in 
his intellectual background. AIl- 
though the product of a religious 
family, he is today largely indifferent 
to religion, seldom if ever attending 
church services. His father was a 
professional man, for the most part 
orthodox in politics. He is, then, a 
member of the middle class, and a 
prey to many of its prejudices. 

Other pertinent details about the 
cultural, social, economic, and psy- 
chological make-up of the composite 
Washington correspondent are given 
by Mr. Rosten, who has appended to 
the book statistics that set forth the 
results of his careful investigations. 
He has discovered, for example, that 
the correspondent is apt to be either 
an only child or the oldest child in 
his family. Most are married, few 
are divorced, and there is a strong 
tendency in the divorced correspon- 
dent to re-marry. 

Mr. Rosten’s conclusion, how- 
ever, that the Washington newspa- 
per man is apt to be “radical” in his 
views is open to severe qualification. 
Populistic in tendency he undoubted- 
ly is, but such a tendency in these 
days hardly justifies Mr. Rosten’s 
description. The nature of his daily 
task, as Mr. Rosten visualizes it, 
tends to make the correspondent in- 


tensely personal in his likes and dis- 
likes; and his close view of eminent 
public figures and of the tactics to 
which they resort in wooing public 
favor tends to make him cynical, 
privately critical, even bitter. But 
hardly radical. Most of the private 
complaining indulged in by news- 
papermen (and they form the most 
articulately complaining group to be 
found in our society) stems simply 
from the constant affront to their 
pride of craftsmanship in a period of 
great social change and crisis. They 
have been trained to “tell the story”; 
yet they are continually forced to 
skirt “the story,” to employ weasel 
words, to sophisticate facts that are 
unpleasant to powerful persons and 
interests. The newspapermen com- 
plain and sound radical out of simple 
self-frustration, which is the major 
industrial hazard of contemporary 
journalism all over the world. 

The private critical attitudes in- 
stilled in the correspondents by their 
intimate participation in the pro- 
cesses of government are easily dis- 
solved at crucial moments, however, 
by plausible men with axes of self- 
interest to grind. This is partly be- 
cause the newspaper men have been 
habituated to personalizing all situ- 
ations and issues in the interests of a 
journalism patterned, on the whole, 
along kindergarten lines. When the 
Washington correspondent is not se- 
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duced by vigorous personalities he is 
repelled by aloof or complex per- 
sonalities that defy summation in an 
easy word. Woodrow Wilson is still 
a mystery to the Washington press 
corps, for to understand Wilson one 
requires a training beyond that of- 
fered by schools of liberal arts and 
journalism or the newspaper city- 
room. 
Because Mr. Rosten is ordinarily 
realistic in the perspectives he sets 
up, serious criticism is justified in 
the one instance where he has failed 
to be properly realistic. This instance 
concerns his acceptance of the con- 
temporary newspaper as a profit- 
making institution, which it is not in 
any primary sense. The theory that 
a newspaper is a profit-making insti- 
tution is one devised to accommo- 
date the corollary theory that it must 
please its readers in order to survive. 
Although temporarily since the 
World War an apparent link in the 
profit-making machine owing to the 
great increase in advertising, the 
newspaper is neither historically nor 
socially a profit-making enterprise in 
itself. 

Once the facts in this respect 
are pointed out, the theory quickly 
collapses. Few newspapers, for ex- 
ample, pass out of existence merely 
because they fail to show profits; 
they simply move into financially 
stronger hands. Few newspapers are 
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sold to the first-comer with the price; 
usually the prospective purchaser is 
subjected by the prospective seller to 
an exhaustive investigation of his 
social, economic, and political be- 
liefs, contrary to all ordinary business 
procedure. This is always the case 
where an important metropolitan 
newspaper is involved, in the event 
the buyer is not well known. When 
one newspaper fails to show a profit 
with its policy it does not decide to 
take up the policy of its competitors. 
It may be subsidized, directly or in- 
directly, and the continued publica- 
tion of a newspaper at a loss or a 
nominal profit means that it is being 
subsidized by its publisher. In short, 
the special social, political, and eco- 
nomic character of the activity sur- 
rounding a newspaper on its business 
side takes it out of the category of 
ordinary profit-making business en- 
terprise. A newspaper, in the view 
of this writer, represents a general- 
ized class or group interest; profits 
from the journalistic enterprise itself 
are decidedly secondary in im- 
portance. 

Although Mr. Rosten seems not 
to recognize this distinction, he does 
clearly recognize that advertising has 
less influence over newspaper policy 
than is commonly supposed. Indeed, 
a newspaper's policy is so important 
socially to the class or group stand- 
ing back of it that a publisher could 
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not afford to surrender it to a mere 

advertiser although there have, it is 

quite true, been dark exceptions. 
FERDINAND LUNDBERG 


New York City 





Brucker, Hersert, The Changing 
American Newspaper. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1937. 
111 pp. ($1.50) 

In this book, the author, who is 
assistant to the Dean of the Graduate 
School of Journalism, Columbia Uni- 
versity, analyzes the typographical 
and other changes that are taking 
place among many American news- 
papers. These have been forced upon 
the press, he believes, by social 
changes, and by the demand of read- 
ers for a greater organization of 
news. Though the newspaper of our 
day has proved more resistant to 
change than most basic American 
industries, neither in pattern nor 
content is it static. Increasing costs 
of production have caused many 
mergers and consolidations, and they 
have also made it necessary for man- 
aging editors to devise new formulas 
for space economy. The quickened 
tempo of the age has created a de- 
mand for news reviews, summaries 
of the day’s news, and streamlined 
front pages. With its news flashes 
throughout the day, the radio has 
entered into direct and often success- 
ful competition with the newspaper 
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as the distributor of spot-news, often 
crossing the tape an hour or more 
ahead of its printed rival. Competi- 
tion of the radio in the field once 
monopolized by the newspaper—that 
of purveying the news to the public— 
explains in part why newspapers of 
today give increased emphasis to 
interpretation and background in 
their news columns. In so doing, 
without question, they are meeting a 
popular demand. 

The author discusses in detail 
some of the more significant of the 
recent changes in the physical and 


typographical make-up of American | 


newspapers. Under the “page-one 
tradition,” in the past scrupulously 
adhered to by nearly all editors, the 
front page carried only the more im- 
portant stories of the day. As often as 
not, the judgment of a single indi- 
vidual determines whether or not a 
particular story will receive a front- 
page assignment. This, of course, 
makes it possible for a newspaper to 
use its front page to grind its indi- 
vidual axes, political and otherwise. 
In some significant recent experi- 
ments, moves have been made toward 
breaking the sanctity of the front- 
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page tradition. These experiments | 


range from a front page made up 


only of headlines, and one or two | 


subheads under each, to one which 
contains some of the important 
stories of the day, and one or more 
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columns devoted to a digest of the 
day’s news found elsewhere in the 
paper. In April 1, 1935, the Rich- 
mond News Leader, for example, 
started publishing on column one, 
page one, a digest of the day’s news. 
Summarizing the leading stories ap- 
pearing both on the front page and 
inside, this digest consists of about 
twenty-five paragraphs, averaging 
twenty-five words each. 

Holding that these experiments 
have justified themselves by the prag- 
matic test, Mr. Brucker believes that 
a courageous newspaper can steal a 
march on its competitors by going 
one step further; namely, by adopting 
a page-one formula, “providing that, 
no matter what the exact typograph- 
ical arrangement chosen, all the news 
from anywhere in the paper must 
always appear on page one in ade- 
quate summary, to the exclusion of 
detailed news stories.” 

Even in papers of conventional 
make-up like the New York Times, 
there is today some departmentali- 
zation of news, with a news index or 
summary. Several journals have gone 
a good deal further by departmental- 
izing practically all news, under such 
headings as local, foreign, national, 
labor, education, sports, and a dozen 
or more other classifications. 

Though among practical news- 
papermen there may be some differ- 
ence of opinion as to the wisdom of 
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complete departmentalization, and 
the assignment of a large part of the 
front page to a news summary, there 
can be little dissent to the author's 
argument that both the newspaper 
and the reporter should place increas- 
ing emphasis on interpretation and 
background. Spot-news coverage, for 
example, cannot tell the full day-by- 
day story of the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration. By developing specialists 
among their reporters and copy read- 
ers, progressive newspapers have al- 
ready moved to meet the reader de- 
mand for more background. The 
time has passed, whether in the edi- 
torial sanctum or in the reportorial 
staff, when a single individual on a 
metropolitan journal can be expected 
to write with authority and accuracy 
on every topic. There must be spe- 
cialization not only among the writ- 
ers, but also among copy readers and 
desk men. The same trend will give 
greater importance to a newspaper's 
research department and its library. 

The author raises the question of 
whether the current tendencies to- 
ward changes in news presentation, if 
they become generally accented, will 
not in the long run “remove what- 
ever public distrust of the press there 
is,” and ease the skepticism of news- 
paper readers as to the objectivity of 
American news reporting and dis- 
play. A front page largely devoted to 
adequate summaries of all the news 
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in the day’s paper, as he sees it, will 
help to counteract any lack of faith 
in the newspaper’s integrity among 
its readers. 

Though necessarily a business 
enterprise, dependent for its existence 
on profits, the American newspaper 
performs a function essential in a 
democracy. In the light of the regi- 
mented and controlled press of the 
totalitarian countries, the American 
press, in its freedom of expression, in 
its insistence on full access to the 
sources of governmental and other 
news, and in its enterprise as a news- 
gatherer stands like a beacon light. In 
recent years the public has evidenced 
increasing curiosity both as to the 
men and women who write for the 
newspapers, and the relationship be- 
tween the press and public opinion. 
This is a healthy development, and 
may point the way to better newspa- 
pers in the United States. 

Outver McKeg, Jr. 
Washington Correspondent 
Boston Evening Transcript 





Tupper, ELeanor, and McReyno ps, 
Georce E., Japan in American 
Public Opinion. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1937. xix, 465 pp. ($3.75) 

At the time of the Russo-Japa- 
nese War the United States was 
warmly pro-Japanese; nevertheless 
there was talk of war between the 
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United States and and Japan by 1907, 
From that time to this periods of 
friendliness have alternated with 





periods of irritation and hostility. Of 
late, unfortunately, the latter mood | 
has tended to predominate. Among 
the factors making for friction have | 
been the increased political power of | 
the Japanese in Asia and the Pacific, 
the use of this power to extend their 

economic influence, race conflict on 
the Pacific Coast (it is interesting to | 
observe that only the South has been 
able to understand the race prejudice | 
of Californians against the Japanese), 
our discriminatory immigration pol- 
icy, the competition of Japanese labor 
and wares, the issue of naval ratios, 
and military activities in China. On 
the other hand, the moderation of 
Japanese demands at the Washington 
Conference in 1922 resulted in im- 
proved relations, as did the sympa 
thies aroused by the earthquake in 
1923. In 1935 and 1936 Japanese and 
American business men seemed to 
have hit upon a system of voluntary 
trade control for relieving the friction 
arising from Japanese competition. 
A book could scarcely be more 
timely than the present volume: the 
study closes with June 1937, just a| 
few days prior to the Marco Polo 
Bridge incident which precipitated 
the present war in China. In view of 
the current attitude toward Japan, it | 
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is highly desirable that we should be 
reminded of our former cordiality, 
and of the causes of harmony or dis- 
cord. If the reader is disheartened by 
the suddenness with which hostility 
between the two countries has, upon 
occasion, flared up, he may draw 
comfort from observing the quick- 
ness with which the tension has re- 
laxed. It seems doubtful, however, 
that a book of this length was neces- 
sary to point out these rather obvious 
truths. Nor does it seem essential to 
use page upon page to show the 
precise reaction of a great number of 
newspapers to particular develop- 
ments; in many cases both newspaper 
and development are pretty obscure 
and unimportant. The index of news- 
papers and periodicals with more 
than 1,500 specific references—and 
even this number does not include 
all—is a monument to the industry 
and energy of the authors. But for 
all that, the reader will find little that 
is new and nothing that surprises— 
unless it is that Japan refused to ac- 
cept an indemnity after the Boxer 
uprising. It is a tribute to the keen- 
ness of the authors’ observations to 
say that they might well have spared 
much of the detail and offered more 
of their own analysis and _inter- 
pretation. 
C. R. Wuirt.esey 
Princeton University 
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Do warp, Joun, Caste and Class in a 
Southern Town. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1937. 501 pp. 
($3.50) 

This pretentious volume by a 
member of the Yale Institute of 
Human Relations, is the result of 
five months’ study, inspired by the 
Lynds’ Middletown, of a town of the 
deep South, presumably Indianola of 
the Delta region of Mississippi. The 
writer has set for himself the appal- 
lingly difficult task of grasping and 
describing “the emotional structure 
which runs parallel to the formal 
social structure of the community.” 
He approaches this problem with a 
self-confidence that is a trifle naive: 
“None of this material is the result of 
vague general impressions. The 
blame must fall upon our social life 
and not upon me that I am not able 
to transmit the facts with full veri- 
similitude.” His method is to divest 
himself of all bias (the short chapter 
on bias is at least well-intentioned), 
immerse himself in the community, 
and register his impressions. Aside 
from the interesting observations as 
to the classes within the racial groups, 
the book is characterized by very lit- 
tle scientific objectivity. In the form 
of unchecked personal information, 
rendered doubly obscure by complete 
anonymity, the writer gives the re- 
sults of interviews with “fifty or 
sixty informants” and briefer contacts 
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“with perhaps another hundred and 
fifty persons.” This material is pre- 
sented in amorphous fashion in some 
dozen or more chapters on Caste and 
Class, Caste Gains in Sex, Business 
and Prestige, the Effects of Caste on 
Education, Politics and Religion, the 
Accommodating and Aggressive At- 
titudes between Whites and Blacks, 
and Caste Symbolism. 

The book is a curious paradox in 
that it claims to be an authoritative 
discussion of the southern caste sys- 
tem without ever telling us what 
caste really is. Occasionally it is sug- 
gested that caste is a hangover from 
slavery. In general, caste is treated as 
merely a social distinction invented 
by the whites for economic, sexual, or 
social gain. There are no comparisons 
with caste in history or in other parts 
of the world, and there is little evi- 
dence that the author has mastered 
the subtle cultural and psychological 
factors involved in caste. 

The writer’s guide through the 
murky limbo of race relations in the 
deep South is the brilliant enfant 
terrible of psychology, Sigmund 
Freud. Where Freud fails him he 
falls back upon his own speculations. 
In discussing the white man’s atti- 
tude toward white and black women, 
for example, he says, “It is legitimate 
to speculate about this problem be- 


cause of the extraordinary influence 
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of the split image (sic) on the mental 
life of southern men” (p. 137). The 
book literally bristles with specula- 
tions, suppositions, and surmises, 
usually expressed in the familiar 
pseudo-scientific Freudian lingo. Ob- 
scene Negro stories, such as anyone 
can pick up in a country store or 
around the campfire in the deep 
South, are garnished with subtle 
Freudian inferences and offered as 
trustworthy scientific data (pp. 168 
ff.). The book is a veritable store- 
house of interracial gossip. 

In an appendix, Dr. Leonard 
Doob, also of the Yale Institute of 
Human Relations, has a brief study 
of the “Poor Whites” which is an 
admirable example of scientific re- 
straint and objectivity. He well says 
that “to grasp a group of people 
within a given culture” it is necessary 
to escape from individual impressions 
and meaningless life histories and 
strive for a measure of critical cul- 
tural perspective without which there 
“is no way to check falsifications re- 
sulting from the arbitrary social sit- 
uation” (p. 451). Would that all 
“researchers,” attracted by the prob- 
lem like a moth by a candle flame, 
would take these words to heart be- 
fore they attempt to tell us all about 
the eternal race question of the 
South. 

Joun MECHLIN 
Dartmouth College 
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RAUSHENBUSH, STEPHEN and Joan, 
War Madness. Washington: Na- 
tional Home Library Association, 
1937. 190 pp. ($0.25); and The 
Final Choice, America Between 
Europe and Asia. New York: Rey- 
nal & Hitchcock, 1937. 331 pp. 
($3.00) 

Mr. and Mrs. Raushenbush, who 
served respectively as chief investi- 
gator and research assistant to the 
special Senate committee which con- 
ducted the Munitions Investigation, 
have contributed two popularly writ- 
ten, yet serious and important, stud- 
ies of the related problems of peace, 
neutrality, and war. 

War Madness, as the authors say 
in a foreword, is a “book . . . about 
munitions makers and gun peddlers 
..+ [and] about ways of staying out 
of war, if we really want to stay out.” 
Three-quarters of this little volume is 
devoted to a concise and pointed sum- 
mary of the Senate committee’s ex- 
posure of the munitions traffic, and 
of the United States Government's 
relations thereto. This material is pre- 
sented in a series of case studies, 
ranging from the Chaco War to the 
Sino-Japanese conflict to the transac- 
tions of the United States Congress 
and War and Navy Departments. By 
means of these case studies, the au- 
thors set forth in specific detail the 
intimate, often tortuous, and some- 
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times scandalous dealings between 
governments and the producers of 
explosives, guns, motorized military 
equipment, airplanes, warships, and 
a great variety of semi-finished prod- 
ucts and raw materials used in mak- 
ing fabricated munitions. 

Discussion of the pressure tactics 
and political influence of the muni- 
tions industries leads easily to the 
broader problems of peace and war, 
to which is devoted the remaining 
pages of War Madness and a large 
portion of The Final Choice. The 
authors make out a well-documented 
thesis that “the economic pressure of 
our war trade [1914-17] and the 
neutrality policy which had been 
shaped to meet the needs of that 
trade, had committed us to begin war 
when Germany resumed her sub- 
marine sinkings.” (Final Choice, p. 
195.) The war, however, was sold to 
the American people as a crusade to 
save the world for democracy. Un- 
fortunately, however, war and de- 
mocracy do not go well together, and 
in this instance democracy suffered 
irreparable damage not only in the 
defeated, but also in the victorious 
countries. Unfortunately also, the 
punitive peace settlement imposed by 
the victors and the economic chaos 
that followed the war did not provide 
a salubrious environment for democ- 
racy. In first one country and then 
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another, depending upon local con- 
ditions and traditions, the plant sick- 
ened and died. With the alarming 
growth of aggressive military autoc- 
racies, the symbolism of the Wil- 
sonian crusade underwent an aston- 
ishing revival. In 1937, the American 
people were being maneuvered into 
supporting a positive foreign policy 
designed to bring dictators to book. 
And there was grave danger that this 
movement would culminate in an- 
other military crusade to save the 
world for democracy, which would 
certainly impair, if it did not utterly 
destroy, democracy as we know and 
value it. 

Holding such convictions, the au- 
thors are deeply concerned with the 
problem of keeping the United States 
out of future wars. They share the 
distrust of executive power, which 
found partial expression in the neu- 
trality legislation of 1935-37. They 
admit the difficulty, perhaps impossi- 
bility, of imposing any effective legis- 
lative check upon the executive in the 
realm of foreign relations. But they 
strongly endorse the efforts of Con- 
gress to that end, especially in view of 
the recent trend of diplomacy under 
the Roosevelt Administration. The 
President's policy of cooperating 
“only in maintaining the status quo 
in the world” offers to the Fascist 
dictatorships “a choice between bank- 
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ruptcy, revolution, and war.” And 
with wars in Europe and Asia, Amer. 
ica “must, sooner or later, make a 
final choice between the policies open 
to it.” If we are “to do more than stay 
at home,” we “must also do more 
than yield to the temptation to trans- 
form the issues and results of power 
politics into moral wars.” ( The Final 
Choice, p. xi.) The solution, if there 
is one, lies in a wholesale application 
of the principle of peaceful change, 
designed to restore a sufficient mea- 
sure of prosperity in all countries to 
halt the world’s insane progress to- 
ward autarchy, militarism, dictator- 
ship, aggression, and war. (ibid., 
ch. 12.) 

While these books are not, in any 
sense, treatises on public opinion, 
they nevertheless cast a bright light 
upon the identity and activities of 
important pressure groups in a large 
segment of the field of foreign rela- 
tions. While many students will hesi- 
tate to give unqualified endorsement 
to some of the authors’ conclusions, 
no one can read these two volumes 
without gaining a clearer insight into 
the techniques of opinion manage- 
ment and policy control in a realm 
where politics is compounded from 
the explosive derivatives of national- 
ism, fear, suspicion, profits, anarchy, 
armed force, and mob psychology. 

Harovp H. Sprout 
Princeton University 
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Brown, Lynvon O., Market Research 
and Analysis. New York: Ronald 
Press, 1937. vi, 446 pp., selected 
readings and index. ($4.00) 

Professor Brown, who is Asso- 
ciate Professor of Marketing and Ad- 
vertising at Northwestern University 
and Director of Merchandising and 
Research for the Lord & Thomas 
Advertising Agency in Chicago, of- 
fers in this volume a useful discussion 
of the place of market research and 
market analysis in modern business, 
and at the same time a guide to pro- 
cedure in these two activities. 

In his introductory chapter, the 
author makes clear the distinction 
between market research as “the sci- 
entific study of markets or marketing 
methods in a broad general way” and 
market analysis, as “the scientific 
study of markets or marketing meth- 
ods for a specific product or service, 
the results of which are to be used as 
the basis for the policies, plans, and 
operations of an individual firm.” 

This is a basic distinction which 
has long needed just the sort of spe- 


cific statement which Professor 
Brown here makes. 
The body of the book is devoted 


to a discussion of the purposes of 
these two types of activity and the 
techniques and procedures which 
have been developed as the best 
scientific practice in carrying them 
out. 
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Throughout his discussion he 
keeps to the front the fact that work 
of this sort is only a phase of business 
management. The book is one which 
any newcomer, as well as many of 
the more experienced workers, in the 
fields of market research and market 
analysis ought to read with care. 

The list of “selected readings” is 
incomplete and not very good. 

Paut T. CHERIncTon 
Market Research Corporation 
of America 





MacDoveatt, Curtis D., Interpre- 
tative Reporting. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1938. 682 pp. ($3.60) 

This book is a revision and en- 
largement of the author’s excellent 
Reporting for Beginners (1932), one 
of the most widely used textbooks 
for courses in the elementary tech- 
niques of news writing. Although the 
title has been changed and consider- 
able portions of the material have 
been altered, the book remains an 
explanation of writing techniques. 

In no respect does it supply—as 
its title suggests—an explanation of 
a separate and, perhaps, higher tech- 
nique, viz., interpretative writing. It 
does not even analyze the method of 
Time, although it cites that maga- 
zine’s success and points to it as “an 
indication that the public is not sat- 
isfied with the mere objective report- 
ing of the news.” 
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The book contains, however, an 
excellent introductory chapter on the 
desirability and necessity for inter- 
pretative reporting. This, says the 
author, is “for the purpose of orien- 
tating the beginner.” As near as the 
author comes to suggesting a dis- 
tinct method of interpretative re- 
porting is to quote now and then a 
specific newspaper story. 

Why has not Dr. MacDougall 
written a book which lives up to the 
title? It is simply, this reviewer 
thinks, because no such technique 
exists which is capable of explana- 
tion and treatment in textbook man- 
ner or in the large scope of a text- 
book. If such a textbook could be 
written, Dr. MacDougall certainly 
could do as fine a job as anyone; he 
not only has the requisite intelligence 
and experience, but is deeply con- 
vinced of the desirability of making 
the newspaper a more useful instru- 
ment in the democratic process. 

Is there such a thing as inter- 
pretative reporting as distinguished 
from what the author calls “objec- 
tive” reporting? Undoubtedly, yes. 
The method has been practised for 
many years, in the brilliantly written 
Parisian newspapers, in the New 
York Times, and often in certain 
other American newspapers. Tradi- 
tionally, the writing in American 
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newspapers has been stereotyped— 
because of the influence of the press 
associations and the appointment of 
city editors without artistic élan but 
who (like local superintendents of 
mails) “know the city.” 

Interpretative reporting is not, 
to any great extent, the result of cer- 
tain literary devices (cf. Time, Vol.I, 
No. 1), nor is it merely the supple- 
menting of objective chronicle with 
the writer's own sense impressions. 
It is primarily the supplying of 
“background” to reports of current 
happenings. Such writing, as noted 
above, is on nearly every page of the 
New York Times. The method of 
the Times consists in (a) appointing 
correspondents who possess a knowl- 
edge of affairs and of history; and 
(b) allowing these men the privilege 
of explaining what they are writing 
about and enough space in which to 
tell it. 

If this is true, then the teaching 
of interpretative reporting in the 
schools of journalism should not con- 
sist of an excessive training in the 
techniques of journalistic writing, 
but of exposing the prospective jour- 
nalist to courses that will supply him 
with adequate data of history, public 
law, and public affairs. 

CuiLton Busx 
Stanford University 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Compiled by BRUCE LANNES SMITH 





In each issue, Tut Pusiic Opinion QuarTERLy publishes a continuation 
of an annotated bibliography which appeared in 1935 in book form 
(Harold D. Lasswell, Ralph D. Casey, and Bruce Lannes Smith. Propa- 
ganda and Promotional Activities: An Annotated Bibliography. Min- 
neapolis: Published for the Social Science Research Council by Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1935. 450 pp.). To facilitate cross-referencing, 
the main heads of the subject-matter classification used in that volume 
are employed here. The sub-heads have been condensed or eliminated, 
as a simpler presentation is believed better suited to a periodical. 


PART I. PROPAGANDA STRATEGY AND TECHNIQUE 


Catre.t, RayMonp Bernarp; CoHEN, 
J.; and Travers, R. M. W., editors. 
Human Affairs: An Exposition of 
What Science Can Do for Man. 
New York and London: Macmil- 


lan, 1938. 360 pp. 

“The 1938 official manifesto of Scientific 
Humanism.” This collection of papers 
deals with such topics as “Psychological 
Needs,” by David Katz; “Psychology 
in the Industrial Life of the Nation,” 
by E. Chambers; “Neurosis and Civili- 
zation,” by Emanuel Miller. Of special 
interest for the analysis of public 
opinion is “Present Trends in the Build- 
ing of Society,” by Karl Mannheim, 
who deals explicitly with conditions 
and techniques of mass management 
under the circumstances he has ob- 
served on the Continent and in England. 
An appendix includes brief biographies 
of the contributors. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Cuase, Sruart. The Tyranny of 


Words. New York: Harpers, 1937. 
396 pp- 


Writer on many social themes examines 
the logic and semantics of such writers 
as Count Alfred Korzybsky, C. K. Og- 
den and I. A. Richards, and P. W. 
Bridgman. Bibliography, pp. 385-6. 


Psychiatry: Journal of the Biology 


and the Pathology of Interpersonal 
Relations. Washington, D.C.: The 
William Alanson White Psychiatric 
Foundation, February 1938 . 
New quarterly under the joint editor- 
ship of psychiatrists and social scien- 
tists. “The journal is purposed to pre- 
sent authoritative but relatively non- 
technical treatises, reports, surveys, re- 
views, and abstracts pertaining to 
psychiatry as a basic oriented discipline 
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having relations to all significant phases 
and problems of human life and to all 
human relations; this must include 
relevant biological and social science 
contributions, and occasional philo- 
sophical presentations.” 


Wa ker, StrrotHer Ho .ianp; and 
Sxiar, Pau. “Business Finds Its 
Voice: The New Trend in Public 
Relations,” Harpers, 176: 113-23, 
317-29, 428-40 (January-February- 
March 1938). 

First-hand account of techniques em- 
ployed by big business, 1935-7 inclusive. 
The first article deals especially with 
paid advertising campaigns and radio 
facilities; the second with motion pic- 
tures and talking slide films as used 
by big business; the third with co- 
ordinating bodies and committees, and 
with the case histories of two famous 
campaigns: manufacturers vs. auto 
strikers (1934) and chain stores vs. 
California chain store tax (1935). The 
authors, both of whom have had ex- 
perience in advertising, were formerly 


associate editors of Tide, a fortnightly 
magazine of the advertising trade. 


Methods of Collective Management 

Closely Related to Propaganda 

THompson, JAMES WESTFALL; and 
Papover, Saut K. Secret Diploma. 
cy: A Record of Espionage and 
Double-Dealing, 1500-1815. Lon- 
don: Jarrolds, 1937. 286 pp. 
Cryptography, pp. 253-63. Bibliography, 
pp. 265-78. 

Witson, Watter; and Devtscu, 
Avsert. Call Out the Militia! A 
Survey of the Use of Troops in 
Strikes. New York: American 
Civil Liberties Union, April 1938. 
31 pp- 

Lists and discusses cases from 1933-7 
inclusive. 

The Yenching Journal of Social 
Studies. Peiping, China, 1938—. 
New magazine published in English 
by Yenching University, covering social 
research and theory. 





PART II. PROPAGANDA CLASSIFIED BY 
THE NAME OF THE PROMOTING GROUP 
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National Governments and International Sanctions: A Report of 
International Agencies a Group of Members of the Royal 
“A Label for Propaganda,” Ken, 1 Institute of International Affairs. 

no. 1: 122 ff. New York and London: Oxford 


Discusses propaganda currently released 
in the U.S. in behalf of Japanese, Chi- 
nese, Spanish, Italian, and German in- 
terests, giving names and addresses of 
sources. Claims that enactment of a 
bill (HR 1591, Seventy-fifth Congress) 
to require registration of “all propagan- 
dists for foreign countries” would be a 
step toward further disclosure of the 
sources of such propaganda. 


University, 1938. 247 pp. 

General study of available procedures 
for preparing in time of peace for the 
uniform and simultaneous application 
of sanctions. A chapter on “The Att- 
tude of the United States of America” 
reviews attempts to appraise U.S. public 
opinion, and concludes that U.S. wealth 
and the strength of isolationist senti- 
ment places this nation “clearly in a 
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position, if it chooses, to render inef- 
fective many of the forms of pressure 
which might be employed to compel 
observance of international law.” 
Viereck, Georce Syivester. “We 
Can Beat the Dictators at Their 
Own Game,” Nation’s Business, 
26: 18-22 ff. (April 1938). 
“We need not imitate their systems of 
government, but the totalitarian coun- 
tries have some things that we might 
adopt for our own happiness,” says 
this well known authority on propa- 
ganda. Describes in detail the “Strength 


through Joy” (Hitler-Youth) move- 
ment. 
Political Parties 


Baker, Josepu. The Law of Political 
Uniforms, Public Meetings, and 
Private Armies. London: H. A. 
Just, 1937. 205 pp. 

BrasittacH, Rosert, Léon Degrelle 
et l'avenir de “rex.” Paris: Plon, 
1936. 85 pp. 

Belgian Fascist movement. 

Foster, WiLL1AM ZEBULON, and oth- 
ers. Party Building and Political 
Leadership. New York: Workers 
Library, 1937. 127 pp. 

Functional Groups (Occupational, 

Religious, etc.) 

Apams, James R. More Power to Ad- 
vertising. New York: Harpers, 
1937- 179 pp. 

Agency man gives advice on advertising 
principles to advertisers. Undocumented. 

American Bankers ASSOCIATION. 


Reszarcu Counci. Public Rela- 
tions for Banks. New York, 1937. 
4 parts. 


Study No. 1: “Banking and Public 
Opinion”; Study No. 2: “How Some 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Banks Have Dealt With Their Public 
Relations Problems”; Study No. 3: 
“News About Your Bank”; Study No. 
4: “What Your Community Thinks 
About Its Banks.” 

Association OF Nationat ApDvER- 

TisErs. Organization and Opera- 
tion of the Advertising Depart- 
ment, vol. 3. New York, 1938. 63 
PP- 
Case Studies Nos. 5, 6, and 7, based on 
the advertising departments of Bristol- 
Myers Company, Jantzen Knitting Mills, 
and Hercules Powder Company. Study 
No. 1 (1935) dealt with the Bakelite 
Corporation; nos. 2-4 (1937), with the 
Borden Company, the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company, and Towle Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Bert, Lutuer K. “The New Trade 
Association,” Nation’s Business, 
26, no. 1: 33-5 ff. (January 1938). 
General essay by a trade relations coun- 
sel who says: “In democracies, public 
opinion is liberty’s safeguard. To me 
the United States Chamber [of Com- 
merce] is the reflector of public opin- 
ion.” 

Borven, Nei. Hopper. “Two Years 

of Advertising Books,” Harvard 
Business Review, 16: 247-54 (Win- 
ter 1938). 
Book review by Harvard professor of 
advertising, covering U.S. publications 
of 1936 and 1937. 

Brooks, Roserr Romano Ravi. 


When Labor Organizes. New 
Haven: Yale University, 1937. 361 


PP- 

“A guide book to the facts behind the 
LaFollette committee investigations, 
Harlan County and Remington Rand, 
and the split between A.F. of L. and 
C.L.0.,” by a Williams College econo- 
mist. Bibliography, pp. 345-54. 
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Cuamsers, Merritr Mapison. “Or- 
ganized Youth in America,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Sociology, 11: 
351-9 (February 1938). 

Statistics on membership and resources 
of some of the larger U.S. youth-mem- 
bership organizations, with brief com- 
ment on their socio-political implica- 
tions. 


“Check Enclosed: Today’s Stock- 
holders Receive All Sorts of In- 
teresting Folders Along with 
Their Dividends,” Printers Ink, 
December 23, 1937, pp. 67-9. 

“The stockholders’ list is an A-1 mailing 
list,” and “it has become the practice 
of most of the leading corporations, 
and a great many of the small ones, to 
enclose some sort of message with every 
dividend check.” 

Curne, C. S. “Sell Industry to Labor 
and the Public,” Cotton, July 1937, 
pp- 59-61. 

Address on public relations before Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association of Geor- 
gia, June 3, 1937. 

Cume tar, JosepH. National Minori- 


ties in Central Europe. Prague: 
Orbis, 1937. 105 pp. 

Davucuters, Cuartes G. Wells of 
Discontent: A Study of the Eco- 
nomic, Social, and Political As- 
pects of the Chain Store, with an 
introduction by Representatives 
Wright Patman, John F. Dock- 
weiler, and Gerald J. Boileau, 
members of the Congressional 
Committee of Investigation of 
Trade Practices of Big-Scale Buy- 
ing and Selling. New York and 
Chicago: Published by Charles G. 
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Daughters and distributed by 
Newson and Company, 1937. 370 
PP- 


A study based on the Congressional in- 
vestigations which led to the Robinson- 
Patman Act. Chapters 2 and 3, respec- 
tively, are entitled “Chain Store Propa- 
ganda Methods,” and “Chain Store Lob- 
bying Practices.” Chapter 13, “The De- 
cline of the Middle Classes,” analyzes 
the U.S. political scene as a whole in 
terms of a theory of middle-class poli- 
tics. This volume may be supple- 
mented by reference to House or 
REPRESENTATIVES SELECT COMMITTEE 
To INVESTIGATE THE AMERICAN Re- 
TAIL FEepEeRATION. Investigation of the 
Trade Practices of Big-Scale Retail and 
Wholesale Buying and Selling Organi- 
zations, hearings June 5, 1935-March 
17, 1936 (74th Congress, 1st session). 
Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1936. 4 vols. 


Grisson, Lester. “Public Relations 


of Banks as Viewed by the Press: 
Reporters Reciprocate Favors,” 
Trust Companies, 65: 335-40 (Sep- 
tember 1937). 

Practical advice on public relations, espe- 
cially in relation to newspapers, by 
editor of a trade journal on, banking. 


Green, Gu. Make Your Dreams 


Come True! (Report to the Eighth 
National Convention of the Young 
Communist League of the U.S.A., 
New York, May 2, 1937). New 
York: Workers Library, 1937. 47 


PP- 


Meneres, Louise A.; and CHAMBERS, 


Merritt Mapison. American 
Youth: An Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy. Washington, D.C.: American 
Youth Commission of the Amer- 
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ican Council on Education, 1938. 


500 pp- 

Definitive bibliography of some 2,500 
items. Of especial interest to specialists 
in public opinion are the chapters on 
“Attitudes of Youth,” “Education,” and 
“Social Organizations.” 

Nationat Foreicn Trape Counci, 

Inc. Official Report of the 24th 
National Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio, 1937. New 
York, 1938. 545 pp. 
An “Educational Luncheon Session” 
continued (pp. 88-124) the discussions 
on “foreign trade education” which 
were begun at the 1936 convention (see 
1936 Report, pp. 99-150). 

Netson, J. Cecir. “Bank Advertis- 
ing,” Canadian Banker, 45: 196- 
203 (January 1938). 

By manager of advertising department, 
Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal. 


Parmer, Racnet Lynn; and AL- 
PHER, IsiporE MEYER. 40,000,000 
Guinea Pig Children. New York: 
Vanguard, 1937. 249 pp. 

On “the efficacy of advertising in con- 
trolling the national diet [of children].” 
Surveys “the foods children need” and 


what they get when they buy advertised 
brands. 


Ross, Cart. “Problems of Recon- 
structing the Young Communist 
League,” Communist, 16: 661-7 
(July 1937). 

Ross, T. J. Public Relations in In- 
dustry (American Management 
Association, General Management 
series, no. 132). New York: Amer- 
ican Management Association, 
1937. 14 pp- 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


General essay by a public relations coun- 
sel. 

Rowpen, Dorotrny. Enlightened 
Self-Interest: A Study of Educa- 
tional Programs of Trade Associa- 
tions (Studies in the Social Sig- 
nificance of Adult Education in 
the United States, no. 3). New 
York: American Association for 


Adult Education, 1937. 85 pp. 
Appendix, pp. 73-9, lists and comments 
on “a score of associations whose work 
seems representative of the general 
trends in the educational efforts of the 
associations.” 

Snopcrass, R. L. “Practical Public 
Relations: Banker-Farmer Co-op- 
eration,” Mountain States Banker, 
23, no. 4: 6ff. (April 1938). 
Public relations of interest groups in 
a rural county are well illustrated in 
this address by the president of a Colo- 
rado bank before the Farmer-Merchant 
Conference, Fort Collins, Colorado, 
March 17, 1938. Stresses various methods 
of coordinating the activities of banks, 
farmers, merchants, and the County 
Chamber of Commerce. 


THomson, Witutiam A. “A New 
School of Public Relations: The 
Newspaper as a Moulder of Public 
Opinion,” Trust Companies, 65: 
330-4 (September 1937). 


Director of Advertising Bureau, Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association, 
declares that “the newspapers, the maga- 
zines, the radio, the mails are carrying 
forward the attack, but this effort consti- 
tutes a mere trickle compared to the 
waves that must come if Business is to 
gain its objectives.” Considers product- 
advertising, institutional advertising, and 
“the relations of each business institu- 
tion with its own particular public, with 
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its own workers, its own customers, its 
own stockholders.” 
U.S. Bureau or Foreicn anp Do- 


MEsTIC CoMMERCE. Advertising in 
Brazil (Trade information bulle- 
tin no. 838). Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1937. 
32 PP- 

U.S. Bureau or Foreicn anv Do- 
MESTIC COMMERCE. MARKETING 
Resgarcn Division. MARKETING 
Service Section. A Survey of 1937 
Industrial Advertising Budgets. 
November 1937. 3 pp., mimeo- 
graphed. 

Watsn, J. RaymMonp. CJ.0.: Indus- 
trial Unionism in Action. New 
York: Norton, 1937. 293 pp. 
History, aims, and leadership of the 
C.1.0., by an economist formerly at 


Harvard. Bibliography, pp. 283-7. 
Wexp, Louis Dwicnut Harve tt. 


Series of articles comparing Ger- 
man, French, English, and U.S. 
advertising, Printers Ink, Novem- 
ber and December 1937, January 
and February 1938. 


Werne, BENJAMIN, editor. Business 


and the Robinson-Patman Law: A 
Symposium. New York: Oxford 


University, 1938. 296 pp. 

“To present the economics as well as the 
law of this legislation through writers 
intimately associated with its adminis- 
tration and ramifications is the purpose 
of this symposium.” Part 1 considers the 
law and economics of the Act; Part 2 
deals with relations of the Act to distri- 
bution interests (retailers, cooperatives, 
trade associations); Part 3 analyzes mar- 
keting functions, presenting the food 
and the paper industries as examples; 
Part 4 analyzes recent court decisions 
employing such terms as “substantially 
lessening competition,” and offers “an 
inquiry into the patent inconsistencies of 
our anti-trust laws and the need for 
revision.” Bibliographic notes in Ap- 
pendix, pp. 267-84. 


Woop, Howarp. “Business Must Sell 


Itself,” Nation’s Business, 26: 27-8 


ff. (January 1938). 

Financial editor of Chicago Tribune 
quotes a number of recent surveys indi- 
cating widespread public attitudes hos- 
tile to big business; briefly suggests 
public relations policies intended to 
counteract these attitudes. 


PART III. PROPAGANDA CLASSIFIED BY 
THE RESPONSE TO BE ELICITED 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
ApMrnisTraTors. “Public Relations 
as They Affect the School and the 
Community Served,” in Proceed- 
ings of the Sixty-eighth Annual 
Convention of the Association 
(1938). 

Addresses: “Present-Day Issues in the 
Public Relations Program,” by J. B. Ed- 


monson, Dean of School of Education, 
University of Michigan; “How to Get 
the Public to Understand the Schools It 
Supports,” by Howard A. Shiebler, Sec- 
retary to Superintendent of Schools, New 
York City; “How to Get the Schools to 
Understand the Public That Supports 
Them,” by Ernest C. Hartwell, Prin- 
cipal, State Normal School, Brockport, 
New York. The addresses were followed 
by discussion under the chairmanship of 
Frederick H. Bair. 
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American Civic Lisertres Union. 
Thumbs Down! The Fingerprint 
Menace to Civil Liberties. New 
York, February 1938. 20 pp. 
Discusses current propaganda for and 
against fingerprinting, naming some of 
the pressure groups involved. 

American Lecion. Nationat AMER- 
IcANIsM Commission. Isms: A Re- 
view of Alien Isms, Revolutionary 
Communism, and their Active 
Sympathizers in the United States, 
second edition. Indianapolis, 1937. 
287 pp. 

First edition (1936) was 207 pp. 

Baker, Heten Copy; and Rovt- 
zaHN, Mary Swain. How to In- 
terpret Social Work: A Study 
Course. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1937. 79 pp. 
Bibliography, pp. 78-9. 

Betramy, Paut, and others. “Coop- 
eration between Press, Radio, and 
Bar in the Matter of Trial Pub- 
licity: Report of the Special Com- 
mittee of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation,” Journal of Criminal Law, 
28: 641-56 (January 1938). 

Cuicaco, Ittrnors, Municrpac Rer- 
ERENCE Liprary. Brief List of 
References on Publicity and Ad- 
vertising By and On Behalf of 
Cities. 1937. 1 p., typewritten. 

Dustin, Lovuts Israzt; and Catver, 
Homer N. “Health Education for 
the Millions,” American Journal 
of Public Health, 28: 117-22 (Feb- 


ruary 1938). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Encecsrecnt, Hermutu Carr. The 


Revolt Against War, with a fore- 
word by Robert Staughton Lynd. 
New York: Dodd, Mead, 1937. 
367 pp. 

General treatise on contemporary war 
psychology and war propaganda, from 
the point of view of a promoter of 
peace. Bibliography pp. 337-53. 


Herrinc, Husert. And So To War. 


New Haven: Yale University, 


1938. 172 pp. 

Avers, in substance, that President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Hull have been 
conducting since July 1937 a “campaign 
of education” to bring U.S. public 
opinion into line with British policy. 
Analyzes the channels employed, and the 
45 “lessons” which the American people 
are said to have been “taught” up to 
March 1938. 


Laws establishing agencies for gov- 


ernment advertising and publicity. 
Typical of these titles is the following: 
“Puerto Rico. An Act (No. 138, Acts of 
1937) to promote the industry of tourism 
in Puerto Rico through the establishment 
of the Institute of Tourism of Puerto 
Rico; to carry out an extensive publicity 
program on Puerto Rico in the U.S. and 
other countries; to endeavor to improve 
the economic conditions of the country 
through a propaganda of our agricultural 
and industrial products and/or our 
touristic possibilities; to create a fund to 
promote tourism, to publicize Puerto 
Rico and to construct waterworks; to 
declare an emergency; and for other pur- 
poses.” Similar recent acts are: Arkansas 
(Act 265, Acts of 1937). Colorado (Ch. 
259, Laws of 1937). Idaho (Ch. 252, 
Laws of 1937). Michigan (No. 46, Laws 
of 1937). Mississippi (Ch. 212, Laws of 
1936). North Carolina (Ch. 160, Laws 
of 1937). 
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Leacue oF Nations. The League of 
Nations and Modern Methods of 
Spreading Information Utilized in 
the Cause of Peace (report by the 
Secretary-General; General. 1937. 
5.). Geneva, 1937. I1 pp. 

On Organizing a Social Hygiene 
Council: Youth Manual. New 
York: American Youth Congress, 
1938. 6 pp. 

How to organize a community youth 
program. Contains a page of bibliogra- 


phy. 
Resnick, Louis. “Social Work In- 


terpreters of the Future: Where 
Will They Come From?” The 
Compass (organ of American As- 
sociation of Social Workers), 19 
no. 5: 10-13 ff. (February 1938). 
Clear-cut analysis by director of Social 


Security Board's Informational Service. 
Discusses educational background and 


work experience of efficient publicity 
writers; U.S. Civil Service Commission 
standards for Informational Service Rep- 
resentatives; different types of personnel 
required for money-raising campaigns as 
contrasted with public information ser- 
vices; etc., etc. 


“Survey of Community Advertising, 


1937, Western Advertising, Au- 
gust 1937, pp. 35-8. 


Includes a “Directory of Community Ad- 
vertisers.”” 


University or SouTHERN CALIFoR- 


n1A. SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT Sym- 
posium of Papers Presented to the 
Public Relations Section of the 
Ninth Annual Institute of Gov- 
ernment, June 14-18, 1937. Los 
Angeles, 1937. 66 pp., mimeo 
graphed. 

A Public Relations section was also re- 


ported in the Proceedings of the Eighth 
Institute (1936). 





PART IV. THE SYMBOLS AND PRACTICES 
OF WHICH PROPAGANDA MAKES USE 


Avserty, Harotp B.; and Bope, AMERICAN AsSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
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Boyp Henry, editors. Educational 
Freedom and Democracy (Second 
Yearbook of the John Dewey So- 
ciety). New York: Appleton-Cen- 


tury, 1938. 292 pp. 

A group of educators strongly influenced 
by the philosophy of John Dewey exam- 
ine the conception of “educational free- 
dom in a democracy.” Chapter 9 deals 
with “The Organization of the Pro- 
fession,” and Chapter 10 with “Protect- 
ing Freedom Through Organization.” 
Appendix contains replies of certain pa- 
triotic and youth organizations to a 
questionnaire on educational freedom 
submitted by the authors of the book. 


Apministrators. Youth Education 
Today (Sixteenth Yearbook). 
Washington, D.C.: 1938. 509 pp. 
Professional administrators evaluate dif- 
ferent methods of civic training, through 
such devices as “life-centered” curricula, 
community centers, youth organizations, 
guidance services, youth-adult confer- 
ences. 

ArNoLp, THURMAN Wes ey. The 
Folklore of Capitalism. New 
Haven: Yale University; London: 


Oxford, 1937. 400 pp. 
Professor of Law at Yale continues the 
line of analysis which he began in The 
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Symbols of Government (New Haven: 
Yale University; London: Oxford, 1935. 
278 pp.). Views law and economics “as 
symbolic thinking and conduct which 
condition the behavior of men in 
groups.” v . . 

BrAna, In. Arnost. Sociologie In- 
teligence. Prague: Orbis, 1937. 397 
PP 


“Sociology of the Intelligentsia.” Social 
composition and functions of the intel- 
ligentsia are statistically and critically 
analyzed by the head of the department 
of sociology at Masaryk University. The 
volume contains an English summary. 


Boas, Franz. The Mind of Primitive 
Man, revised edition. New York: 
Macmillan, 1938. 285 pp. 


Revision of a famous anthropological 
treatise which first appeared in 1911. 


Cattver, AmsBrosE; and GREENE, 
Erne: G. Education of Negroes: 
A Five-Year Bibliography, 1931-35 
(U.S. Office of Education Bulletin, 
1937, no. 8). Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1937. 
63 pp. 

Continues a previous bibliography for 
the period 1928-30, covering elementary, 
secondary, higher, vocational, health, 


adult, and religious education of Ne- 
groes in the U.S. 


Cast, Lynn 
Sources for the Study of French 
Public Opinion During the Sec- 
ond Empire,” Southwestern Social 
Science Quarterly, 18: 161-70 (Sep- 
tember 1937). 

Cuase, Stuart. “Word Trouble 
Among the Statesmen,” Harpers, 


176: 149-57 (January 1938). 


MarsHALt. “New 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Corte, Daviw CusHman. “The 
American Way,” Harpers, 176: 


225-38 (February 1938). 
This article won the $1,000 prize offered 
by Harpers Magazine for the best contri- 
bution on “the American way.” Con- 
tains many succinct formulations of the 
prevailing climate of opinion, the tech- 
nological factors which have conditioned 
it, and the new social relations to which 
it may lead. The author has done much 
writing and social analysis for the Roose- 
velt administration. 

Davis, Kinostey. “Mental Hygiene 


and the Class Structure,” Psychi- 
atry, 1: 55-65 (February 1938). 
Sociologist views the mental hygiene 
movement as a mass movement, “de- 
pendent upon public enthusiasm.” “Dis- 
guising its valuational system (by means 
of the psychologistic position) as ra- 
tional advice based on science, it can 
conveniently praise and condemn under 
the aegis of the medico-authoritarian 
mantle.” 


Dayxin, Water L. “Negro Types 
in American White Fiction,” So- 
ciology and Social Research, 22: 
45-52 (September 1937). 

General survey of literary works. 

Guntuer, Joun. Inside Europe, 1938 

edition. New York: Harpers, 1938. 
53! pp- 
“Again completely revised” edition of 
a best-selling book on European politics 
by a U.S. correspondent. Bibliography, 
pp. 515-18. 

Lin, Mousnenc Hsrtien. Review of 
Edgar Snow’s Red Star Over 
China (London: Gollancz, 1937), 
China Institute Bulletin (119 West 
57th Street, New Y»rk City), 2 


no. 7: 123-5 (April 1938). 
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Chinese political scientist finds evidence 
in Edgar Snow's book and elsewhere that 
both the Communist and Kuomintang 
parties in China consist mostly of work- 
ers led by intellectuals of middle-class 
origin. This review lends support to the 
increasingly accepted interpretation of the 
current series of world crises as a suicidal 
propaganda battle between “leftist” and 
“rightist” intellectuals of essentially sim- 
ilar social origins—both of these groups 
exploiting in some degree the non-ra- 
tional hopes of the less-informed masses. 
Mavunier, René. Sociologie colo- 
niale: Vol. 1, Introduction al’étude 
du contact des races; Vol. 2, Psy- 
chologie des expansions. Paris: 


Domat-Montchrestien, 1936. 2 vols. 
Inter-racial contacts and the psychology 
of imperialism and expansionism. By a 
well known sociologist (University of 
Paris). Bibliography, vol. 1, pp. 195-205; 
vol. 2, pp. 421-4. 

Nart, STEPHEN. “Fascism and Com- 
munism in South America,” For- 
eign Policy Reports, 13: 226-36 
(December 15, 1937). 

Roserts, StepHen H. The House 
that Hitler Built. London: 
Methuen, 1937. 380 pp. 

Full-length study of the National Social- 


ist movement and its consequences in 
world politics. 


Satomon, Atice. Education for So- 
cial Work: A Sociological Inter- 
pretation Based on an Interna- 
tional Survey. Zurich: Verlag fiir 
Recht und Gesellschaft, 1937. 265 
PP- 

Evaluates the achievements and psy- 
chology of this profession in practically 


all of the civilized countries except 
U.S.S.R., on the basis of the author's 


careful investigation of some 250 insti- 
tutions in more than 30 countries. Bib- 
liography, pp. v-vi. 

ScHERER, JaMEs AucustTin Brown. 
Japan Defies the World. New 
York: Bobbs-Merrill, 1938. 311 pp. 
General analysis of Japanese social struc- 
ture under the impact of recent military 
events. Contains materials on “thought 
control” in army and civilian life. Dr. 
Scherer has lived for many years in the 
Far East and has published numerous 
books and articles on Japan. Bibliographic 
footnotes. 


Snow, Epcar. Red Star Over China. 
London: Gollancz, 1937. 464 pp. 
Journalist's account of his personal ob- 


servations in the Communist-controlled 
areas of China. 


The Story of Japan in China, As 
Told in American Cartoons (Chi- 
na Reference Series, 3 no. 1). 
New York: Trans-Pacific News 
Service (1250 Sixth Avenue), 
March 1938. 32 pp. 

Winstow, W. Tuacuer. Youth: A 
World Problem, with a foreword 
by Aubrey Williams. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Youth Ad- 
ministration, 1937. 138 pp. 
Information concerning fifty-eight coun- 
tries was gathered for this report by 


representatives of the U.S. State De- 
partment. 


Wo re, Henry C. The German Oc- 
topus: Hitler Bids for World 
Power, with an introduction by 
John Chamberlain. Garden City: 
Doubleday, Doran, 1938. 316 pp. 


Discusses Nazi strategy in combining 
propaganda with economic penetration 
in eastern Europe. 
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PART V. CHANNELS OF PROPAGANDA 


Agents Who Specialize in 

Managing Propaganda 

“Advertising as a Profession,” Occu- 
pations, 16: 433-44 (February 
1938). 
Pp. 441-4 present annotated bibliography 
“designed to include only such recent 
literature on occupations in advertising 
as seems most useful and pertinent for 
vocational guidance.” 

Bears, Carteton. Glass Houses: Ten 
Years of Free-Lancing. Philadel- 
phia: Lippincott, 1938. 413 pp. 
Reminiscences of a widely-traveled U.S. 
journalist. 


Boutwet., Witu1amM Dow. “Careers 
in Radio Broadcasting,” Occupa- 
tions, 16: 232-5 (December 1937). 

Cartson, Ortver. Brisbane: A Can- 
did Biography. New York: Stack- 
pole, 1937- 373 pp- 

Bibliography, pp. 354-8. 

Carter, JoHN Frankuin. The Rec- 

tory Family. New York: Coward, 


McCann, 1937. 275 pp. 
Autobiographical picture of the New 
England family of a well known contem- 
porary political commentator. 


Goxtpsmitn, ALFrep N. “Future Jobs 
in Television: Todays Youth Are 
Tomorrow’s Broadcast Special- 
ists,” Occupations, 16: 621-5 
(April 1938). 

Mowrer, Linian T. Journalist's 
Wife. New York: Morrow, 1937. 
4'4 Pp. 

Wife of Edgar Ansel Mowrer tells of 
twenty years of experience in Europe. 
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“Press Agent in Reverse: E. L. Ber- 
nays Goes Professional in the 
Three-Cornered Propaganda War; 
Now He Is Treating Himself for a 
Bad Headache,” Guild Reporter, 
March 21, 1938, p. 8. 


Report of a discussion on pressure groups 
and propaganda at a national convention 
of Progressive Education Association, in 
which a public relations counsel advo- 
cated state supervision of the “profes- 
sional requirements” for the career of 
propagandist. “Liberals” who were pres- 
ent took him to task for this proposed 
infringement of “freedom of speech.” 


Roserts, StepHen H. “The Riddle 

of Hitler,” Harpers, 176: 246-54 
(February 1938). 
Psychological analysis of Hitler's private 
and public characteristics, based on 16 
months of observation in all parts of 
Germany. Dr. Roberts is Professor of 
Modern History in the University of 
Sydney, Australia. 

SaERCHINGER, Cesar. Hello, Ameri- 
cal: Radio Adventures in Europe. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1938. 
393 PP- 

Reminiscences of a pioneer in the or- 
ganization of transatlantic broadcasting, 


including comments on famous broad- 
casts and on technical facilities. 


Agencies Used in Disseminating 

Propaganda 

Brown, STEPHEN JAMES MEREDITH. 
Libraries and Literature from a 
Catholic Standpoint. Dublin: 
Brown and Nolan, 1937. 323 pp. 


A study of Catholic literature and of 
Catholic censorship policies, written with 
a view to promoting the Catholic Library 
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Movement. The author is editor of the 
Catholic Bibliographical Series, and Lec- 
turer in the School of Library Training, 
University College, Dublin. 

Brown, STEPHEN JAMES MEREDITH. 
The Press in Ireland: A Survey 
and a Guide. Dublin and London: 
Browne, 1937. 304 pp. 

About half of this book is devoted to an 
historical survey and half to a description 
of contemporary publications. 
Brucker, Hersert. The Changing 
American Newspaper. New York: 
Columbia University, 1937. 111 pp. 
Current trends in typography, make-up, 
and the treatment of news. Develops the 
idea that “instead of using page one to 
tell only some of the more spectacular 
news, it could be used to tell all the 
news in adequate summary.” The author 
is assistant to the Dean, Graduate School 
of Journalism, Columbia University. 


“The Daily Press in Denmark,” Dan- 
ish Foreign Office Journal—Com- 
mercial and General Review, no. 
202, pp. 121-33 (November 1937). 
Dae, Encar; and RamMstyer, Lioyp 
L. Teaching with Motion Pictures. 


Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1937. 59 
PPp- 


Drester, Aporr. Geschichte des 
Volkischen Beobachters und des 
Zentralverlages der NSDAP Franz 
Eher Nachfolger. Munich: Zen- 
tralverlag der NSDAP, 1937. 


The fifty-year history of Hitler's official 
organ and the thirty-five-year history of 
the publishing house of Franz Eher, 
today the official Nazi publisher. The 
author is known for many publications 
on the history of journalism. 


Ery, Mary Lituian. Why Forums? 


(Studies in the Social Significance 
of Adult Education in the United 
States, no. 2). New York: Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Educa- 


tion, 1937. 220 pp. 


Frost, S. E., Jr. 1s American Radio 


Democratic? Chicago: University 
of Chicago, 1937. 234 pp. 


Extensively documented survey of tech- 
nical and legal factors affecting the pos- 
sible development of ‘‘a more democratic 
broadcast structure” in the U.S. The 
author, an associate of the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education, 
is a professor of education. Bibliographic 
footnotes. 


Herrinc, JouNn Woopsripce. “Is a 


Nationwide Forum Movement 
Possible?” School and Society, 47: 


169-73 (February 5, 1938). 
Organizer of many forums and other 
adult education activities finds that 
Americans prefer small-group discus- 
sions (family, church, and club) to all- 
community forums. He feels that a con- 
cern for larger issues might develop if 
small publicly-supported forums were 
made available to these groups which 
are now concerned with something less 
than all-community issues. 


Hitt, Frank Ernest. Listen and 


Learn: Fifteen Years of Adult 
Education on the Air (Studies in 
the Social Significance of Adult 
Education in the United States, 
no. 1). New York: American As 
sociation for Adult Education, 
1937. 248 pp. 

General treatise based on extensive study 
and observation. The author recommends 


establishment of an “educational net- 
work.” Bibliographic footnotes. 
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JournatisM. For detailed bibliogra- 
phy on journalism, see the exten- 
sive lists in Journalism Quarterly. 

Lee, Atrrep McCiune. The Daily 
Newspaper in America: The Evo- 
lution of a Social Instrument. New 
York: Macmillan, 1937. 797 pp. 


Two centuries of press influence on 
American social life, analyzed by an 
American professor of journalism. Bib- 
liography at ends of chapters and pp. 
754-65. — 

Motion Pictures of the World: Non- 
Theatrical Source Directory. Bos- 
ton, Mass. (40 Mt. Vernon Street), 
quarterly, February 1938 ‘ 
Classified and indexed directory, with 
annotations. 

Munro, Davin A. “People for Sale,” 
Northwestern University Alumni 
News, 17: 26-30 (January 1938). 
Publisher of trade journal on advertising 
comments on broader social implications 
of the agencies’ recent tendency to ac- 
quire public relations functions in addi- 
tion to their traditional jobs as pro- 


curers of media. 
Naumsurc, Nancy, editor. We 


Make the Movies. New York: 
Norton, 1937. 284 pp. 
Symposium on techniques of movie- 
making by specialists in each of the 
various fields of production. 

“QRX,” Time, May 16, 1938, pp. 
25-8. 
The background of forthcoming hear- 
ings before the House Naval Affairs 
Committee on Rep. Celler’s Pan-Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Station Bills which 
would authorize the U.S. Navy to con- 
struct and operate a broadcasting station 
for educational and entertainment pro- 
grams to be arranged by the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


“Radio,” Fortune, May 1938. 

Deals with the broadcasting industry, its 
economic basis, the talent on which it 
draws, the owners of receiving sets (87°%, 
of American families), and the manu- 
facture of receiving sets. In the same 
issue is an article on Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. 


Radio Directory, 1937-1938: Pro- 

grams and Production, Laws and 
Government, Physical Facilities, 
Agencies and Sponsors. New York, 
1937- 1104 pp. 
First volume of an annual to be com- 
piled and published by Variety, news- 
weekly of the entertainment business. 
Note especially “Program-Production 
History, 1929-1937," by Edgar A. 
Grunwald, pp. 17-28. 

Rusin, I. N. “Book Production in the 

USSR,” Research Bulletin on the 
Soviet Union, 2: 101-10 (October 
1937). 
Tables showing categories of books. This 
Research Bulletin is a monthly pub- 
lished at 56 West 45th Street, New 
York City, by American-Russian Insti- 
tute for Cultural Relations with the 
Soviet Union, Inc. 


Sexpes, Gitpert Vivian. Movies for 
the Millions: An Account of Mo- 
tion Pictures, Principally in Amer- 
ica, with a preface by Charlie 
Chaplin. London: Batsford, 1937. 
120 pp. 

Starr, Marx. The Eye Route: 
Visual Aids—Means and Agen- 
cies—For Workers’ Education. 
New York: Educational Depart- 
ment of International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, 1938. 22 


PP- 
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Lists and comments on the available pic- 
torial books, pamphlets, magazines, 
posters, maps, charts, film strips, pro- 
jectors, and their dealers. Bibliography, 
p. 22. List of dealers and sources, pp. 
19-21. 

TownsEND, Mary Evetyn; and 

Stewart, Atice GERTRUDE. Audio- 
Visual Aids for Teachers in Junior 
and Senior High Schools, Junior 
Colleges, and Adult Education 
Classes (Social Science Service 
Series, no. 2). New York: Wilson, 
1937- 131 pp- 
A guide to atlases, maps, charts, pic- 
tures, posters, slides, motion pictures, 
and other illustrative materials of use 
to social science teachers. 


U.S. Presipent’s Apvisory CoMMIT- 
TEE ON Epucation. Report of the 


Committee. Washington, D.C:: 
Government Printing Office, 1938. 


243 Pp- 

Report and recommendations of an Ad- 
visory Committee appointed by President 
Roosevelt to give “extended considera- 
tion to the whole subject of Federal 
relationship to State and local conduct 
of education.” Contains many charts 
and tables dealing with public support 
of education in the U.S. Recommends 
a new Federal aid program for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and for 
youth-serving agencics. 


Wurman, Witson. Bread and Cir- 


cuses: A Study of Federal Theatre. 
New York and London: Oxford 
University, 1937. 191 pp. 
Thoroughgoing study of the Federal 
Theater in the United States. Bibliogra- 
phy, pp. 173-4. 


PART VI. MEASURING THE EFFECTS 


OF PROPAGANDA 


American InstiruTE oF Puvustic 
Opinion. For a list of topics inves- 
tigated by the Institute, since its 
founding in 1935, see pp. 373 ff. in 
this issue of the QuaRTERLY. 

Bett, Howarp M. Youth Tell Their 
Story: A Study of the Conditions 
and Attitudes of Young People in 
Maryland. Washington, D.C.: 
American Youth Commission of 
the American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1938. 275 pp. 

13,500 young people aged 16-24 were 
interviewed with respect to their employ- 
ment prospects, their home lives, and 


their attitudes toward such topics as war, 
relief, marriage, government, unions, etc. 


Catrett, RaymMonp BeErnarp. A 


Guide to Mental Testing for Psy- 
chological Clinics, Schools, and 
Industrial Psychologists, with a 
foreword by William Moodie. 
London: University of London, 
1936. 312 pp. 

“A handbook of tests of intelligence, 
attainment, special aptitudes, interest, 


attitude, temperament, and character.” 
Bibliographic footnotes. 


“Fortune Quarterly Survey,” For- 





tune, July 1935 : 

The Twelfth Survey, April 1938, deals 
with: (1) Are general economic condi- 
tions in this country better or worse 
than they were a year ago?; (2) What is 
the reason for the present general eco- 
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nomic conditions?; (3) Feelings of per- 
sonal security; (4) What should Con- 
gress do now?; (5) What needs reform?; 
(6) Do sixty families control most of 
the economic life of this nation?; (7) 
Sentiments about Roosevelt's second 
term; (8) Newspapers versus news 
broadcasts; (9) Policy toward Japan; 
(10) Favorite automobile. 


Gatiup, Grorce Horace. “I Asked 


100,000 People What They Read 
in Newspapers,” Advertising and 
Selling, 31 no. 1: 41-3 (January 
1938). 

Detailed classification of reading-inter- 


ests of men and women as shown by a 
specially devised interviewing technique. 


Gattup, Georce Horace. “Youth 


Declares War,” Literary Digest, 


125: 13-15 (January 1, 1938). 
“Surveys conducted throughout the U.S. 
by the American Institute of Public 
Opinion in the past year show . . . most 
clearly . . . that the old taboos which 
once surrounded the discussion of ve- 
nereal diseases are breaking down. The 
public wants information. It is ready 
for a first-rate crusade.” Article cites 
statistics collected throughout the U.S. 
87% of those interviewed said they would 
like to take Wassermann tests; in Chi- 
cago, 95 % favored them. The young, 
and especially those of college age, were 
slightly more willing than their elders. 


Gatitup, Georce Horace. “Youth’s 


Response to the War on Syphilis,” 
Journal of Social Hygiene, 23: 
393-7 (November 1937). 


Jounson, CHartes Spurceon. The 


Negro College and Professional 
Graduate. Chapel Hill: University 


of North Carolina, 1937. 475 pp. 


Study of all Negroes who have received 
American academic degrees; major atten- 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


tion is given to the location, occupations, 
and social-economic backgrounds of liv- 
ing graduates. The survey considers 
more than 43,000 college and profes- 
sional graduates up to 1936. The author 
is Director of the Department of Social 
Science, Fisk University. 


Newcoms, THEODORE; and SvEHLA, 


Grorce. “Intra-Family Relation- 
ships in Attitude,” Sociometry, 1: 
180-205 (July-October 1937). 
Thurstone scales of attitude toward 
various symbols were filled in by sev- 
eral different members of certain fami- 
lies, and the resulting indicators of 
attitude-constellations were analyzed. 


Pemserton, H. Eart. “The Spatial 


Order of Cultural Diffusion,” So- 
ciology and Social Research, 22: 


246-51 (January 1938). 

Suggests hypotheses on rates of diffusion; 
presents as indices three maps, showing 
diffusion of (1) Cooperative credit so- 
cieties in the U.S., 1910-29; (2) Postage- 
stamp usage in Europe, 1840-63; (3) 
Public junior colleges in the U.S., 1910- 
28. This technique of analysis would be 
applicable to many problems in con- 
structing “weather-maps of public 
opinion.” 


Rovucek, Josepu Siasey. “Social At- 


titudes of Native-Born Children 
of Foreign-Born Parents,” Sociolo- 
gy and Social Research, 22: 149-55 
(November 1937). 


Wexip, Lovis Dwicntr Harve t. 


“The Problem of Measuring Ra- 
dio Coverage,” Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, 
33: 117-25 (March 1938). 

Statistician evaluates recent studies of 


the Joint Committee on Radio Research, 
of which he is a member. 
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PART VII. PROPAGANDA AND CENSORSHIP 


IN MODERN SOCIETY 


AcKERMAN, Cart Wituiam. “Shall 
We Control the Press and Radio?” 
Vital Speeches, 4: 382-4 (April 1, 
1938). 

American Civic Liserties Union. 
Selected Bibliography on Civil 
Liberties in the United States, 
compiled by Clarice A. Rosenthal, 
M. Meeker, M. Ottenberg, and 
others. New York, December 


1937- 44 PP- 
“The [annotated] bibliography  in- 
cludes books, a limited number of pam- 
phlets, and some documents. Articles in 
periodicals have been omitted because 
they are too numerous. . . . References 
. are classified according to subject 
matter under three main headings: 
A. Historical development and _ philo- 
sophical concepts. B. Legal protection; 
and legal and extra-legal restrictions. 
C. Civil liberties in practice.” 

Cotman, Louts, editor. Equal Jus- 
tice: Yearbook of the Fight for 
Democratic Rights, 1936-37, with 
an introduction by Anna Damon. 
New York: International Labor 
Defense, 1937. 104 pp. 

“Communist Cases Declined in 
1937, Civil Liberties Ouarterly, 


March 1938, p. 2. 

“According to the [American Civil 
Liberties] Union's report, not a single 
Communist is now in jail for political 
activity anywhere in the United States 
and no case involving a Communist for 
political activity or belief is in the 
courts.” 


Crew, Avsert; and Mixes, E. The 
Law Relating to Public Meetings 
and Processions. London: Pitman, 


1937. 116 pp. 

Gatiup, Georce Horace. “Govern. 
ment and the Sampling Referen- 
dum,” Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, 33: 131-42 
(March 1938). 

Social implications of the use of sam- 
pling referenda. First two pages of the 
article contain a history of this device. 

“Is Our Public Opinion Controlled 
by Propaganda?” (America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air, April 


14, 1938). 

Radio addresses by Hadley Cantril, 
John T. Flynn, Frank Richardson Kent, 
and John French Wilson. 


MorryaMa, Takercurro. “Rescuing 
Radicals by Law,” Contemporary 
Japan, 6: 277-81 (September 1937). 
By a high administrator of the “Law 
for the Protection and Observation of 
Ideational Offenders effective since No- 
vember 20, 1936, which is intended to 
rehabilitate both the mental and the ma- 
terial life of such offenders in order that 
they may be converted from radical doc- 
trine and restored as loyal and useful 
members of society.” “The zeal, pater- 
nal feeling, and devotion with which 
those who apply the law are thus serving 
the nation, have an important bearing 
upon the reform of the existing order 
which is a watchword of the nation 
today.” Twenty-two such Homes for 
Protection and Observation are said to 
exist in Japan, to afford “‘idcational of- 
fenders” an opportunity to “resume their 
studies.” 
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